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RESEARCH ON ASSESSMENT OF LIFE SATISFACTION OF 
CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS 



ABSTRACT Over the years, various psychologists have issued calls for greater 
attention to a science of positive psychology, which focuses on studying condi- 
tions that promote optimal human and societal development. Recent calls (e.g., 
McCullough and Snyder, 2000; Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi, 2000) have 
furthered interest in studies of the nature and determinants of the good life. Such a 
science, along with the creation of prevention and intervention programs informed 
by the expanded scientific framework, is expected to improve the quality of life 
for all individuals, not just individuals who are at risk or who already demon- 
strate psychopathological conditions. To contrast with the previous emphasis on 
psychopathology, the development of a positive psychology requires constructs 
and measures that reflect the full range of human functioning, incorporating indi- 
cators of high levels of wellness as well as psychopathological functioning. This 
article discusses one such construct, life satisfaction, that has been studied exten- 
sively in adulthood (see Diener et al., 1999), but which has only recently gained 
attention with children and adolescents (see Bender, 1997; Huebner, 1997). This 
article reviews life satisfaction assessment research with children and adoles- 
cents, specifically with regard to construct validity. In doing so, the following 
areas are addressed: models of life satisfaction; convergent validity; discriminant 
validity; relationships with other well-being measures; relationships with external, 
environmental circumstances; relationships with demographic variables; cultural 
factors; group differences on life satisfaction measures; predictive relationships; 
and stability of life satisfaction reports. Conclusions regarding the validity of the 
life satisfaction construct are formulated. Recommendations for future research 
are also discussed. 

KEY WORDS: adolescents, assessment, children, life satisfaction, quality of life 



According to some authors, psychologists have disproportionately 
focused on the study of psychological ill-being (McCullough and 
Snyder, 2000; Seligman and Csikzentmihalyi, 2000). These authors 
suggest that psychologists should pay greater attention to the 
complementary study of psychological well-being, including the 
development and enhancement of human strengths and environ- 
mental resources. Although comprehensive taxonomies of human 
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strengths are in their early stages of development (see Seligman, 
2002), most taxonomies include individuals’ perceptions of the 
quality of their lives (i.e., life satisfaction). 

Research regarding child and adolescent judgments of their 
life satisfaction has received increasing attention in a variety of 
areas, including regular and special education (e.g., Crocker, 2000; 
Huebner, 1997). As early as 1986, Landesman (1986) noted that 
quality of life and personal life satisfaction were the new buzz 
words in the field of mental disabilities. Current researchers in 
public health (e.g., Day and Jankey, 1996; Valois et al., 2001) have 
extended quality of life concepts to health promotion efforts for 
all individuals. Although early work was primarily aimed at adults, 
work has begun to extend to children and adolescents as well. 

Quality of life has been studied from two major perspectives: 
objective and subjective. Objective measures focus on external, 
quantifiable conditions such as income levels, access to medical 
resources, and recreational opportunities. In contrast, subjective 
measures focus on internal evaluations of life circumstances (e.g., 
satisfaction judgments, emotions). The relationships between the 
two sets of measures have been quite modest, leading most 
researchers to infer that each approach contains unique, comple- 
mentary information that is relevant to understanding quality of 
life. The strengths and weaknesses of each approach are considered 
thoroughly by Diener and Suh (1997). 

Quality of life holds a central position in the evaluation of 
psychosocial, educational, and medical services for individuals with 
and without disabilities (Cowen, 1991; Felce and Perry, 1996). With 
individuals with disabilities, quality of life is a crucial outcome vari- 
able because of the important role of support services in affecting 
persons’ lives. As services for children and youth have become 
more multifaceted, with an increased range of intended outcomes, 
the requirements for evaluation have extended to quality of life 
concerns. For example, numerous authors have argued that public 
school reform efforts should extend beyond academic outcomes 
to incorporate affective outcomes as well (e.g., Hegarty, 1994; 
Huebner and McCullough, 2000; Phillips, 1993). The relevant indi- 
cators of subjective quality of life in the school context have not 
been agreed upon, however, life satisfaction judgments have been 
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shown to be relevant to school functioning (Huebner and Alderman, 
1993; Huebner et al., 2000). 

Life satisfaction measures are also consistent with an expanded 
interest in defining and measuring health, including mental health, 
as more than simply the absence of psychopathological symptoms. 
For example, Kazdin (1993) argued that the mental health of youth 
encompassed two domains: the absence of dysfunction and optimal 
functioning in psychological domains. Similarly, Seligman and 
Csikszentmihalyi (2000) have issued a call for a science of positive 
psychology to complement psychology’s historical emphasis on 
psychopathological conditions. Theory and measurement related to 
optimal well-being require adaptive constructs and measures that 
tap the presence of personal strengths, not just the absence of 
psychopathological symptoms. The life satisfaction construct fulfills 
this requirement as it incorporates the full range of satisfaction 
(e.g., from very low to neutral to very high). In this manner, life 
satisfaction reports can be sensitive to subtle changes above the 
neutral point as well as below the neutral point (Kamman et al., 
1984). The relationship between life dissatisfaction and a diagnosis 
of psychopathology is not necessarily concordant, however. For 
example, a person may be dissatisfied with her/his life without 
showing psychopathological symptoms, which may be adaptive 
given the experience of highly undesirable environmental circum- 
stances (Greenspoon and Saklofske, 2000). 

Global life satisfaction has been defined as a cognitive evaluation 
of one’s life as a whole (Shin and Johnson, 1984). Although affect 
can influence life satisfaction reports, life satisfaction is distin- 
guished from transitory affective states. Emotions refer to specific 
on-line reactions to specific events that occur in people’s lives, such 
as anger, joy, anxiety, and so forth. Life satisfaction reports typically 
refer to more general, enduring background appraisals encom- 
passing one’s overall life or major facets of one’s life (Diener et 
al., 1999; Lazarus, 1991). Although experiences of frequent positive 
emotions, infrequent negative emotions, and life satisfaction tend 
to intercorrelate, suggesting a higher-order subjective well-being 
factor, affective and life satisfaction reports can diverge over time 
and demonstrate different determinants (see Diener, 1994). 
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Although the importance of specific facets of life satisfaction has 
been debated (Andrews and Robinson, 1991; Chamberlain, 1988; 
Seligson et al., 2003), life satisfaction has been studied from a multi- 
dimensional perspective as well. For example, measures of a variety 
of domains have been developed, such as satisfaction with school 
life, friends, self, and so forth. Research using both strategies has 
been fruitful; however, this review focuses mostly on global life 
satisfaction research. 

Life satisfaction has been studied from the perspective that it is 
an important outcome in and of itself (Diener et al., 1999). Consid- 
erable research has been devoted to attempting to understand the 
determinants of a person’s perceptions of the good life. However, 
studies have also suggested that life satisfaction judgments operate 
not just as a byproduct of particular life experiences and personal 
characteristics, but that life satisfaction judgments also in turn 
influence crucial processes and behaviors. For example, the impor- 
tance of maintaining positive levels of subjective well-being has 
been articulated by Frederickson (1998). She provides evidence that 
positive subjective experiences serve to broaden and build resources, 
regulate negative affective experiences, and protect health. Studies 
of correlates of life satisfaction in adults suggest that positive life 
satisfaction is linked with positive social interactions, broadened 
perception and creativity, active involvement in community and 
political organizations, fewer physical complaints, and longer lives 
(Veenhoven, 1988). On the other side of the coin, low levels of life 
satisfaction have been linked with negative adaptive outcomes, such 
as depression (Lewinsohn et al., 1991), interpersonal rejection (Furr 
and Funder, 1998), aggressive behavior (Suldo and Huebner, 2003; 
Valois et al., 2001), and alcohol (Newcomb et al., 1986; Raphael et 
al., 1996) and chemical abuse (Zullig et al., 2001). 

Although research with children and adolescents is just begin- 
ning, the preliminary findings have been encouraging. The purpose 
of this article is to provide a review of the extant research on 
assessment of the life satisfaction of children and adolescents. This 
research provides valuable information that informs the conceptual- 
ization, measurement, and importance of life satisfaction. Specific- 
ally, the review addresses the following issues: (1) theoretical 
models of life satisfaction; (2) convergent validity; (3) discrim- 
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inant validity; (4) relationships with other well-being measures (5) 
relationships with external, environmental circumstances; (6) rela- 
tionships with demographic variables; (7) cultural factors; (8) group 
differences on life satisfaction scales; (9) predictive relationships; 
and (10) stability of life satisfaction reports. Taken together, the find- 
ings have important implications for future investigation of the life 
satisfaction construct, particularly vis-a-vis the positive psychology 
movement 



LITERATURE REVIEW 
Theoretical Models of Life Satisfaction 

Life satisfaction measures have been derived from a number of 
alternative models of life satisfaction. The models can be organized 
within three major conceptual frameworks, including unidimen- 
sional (i.e., global or general life satisfaction) and multidimensional 
ones. The two unidimensional models converge in the assumption 
that a single, total score can represent different levels of life satisfac- 
tion. The models diverge with respect to the method of aggregation. 
The general model assumes that the total score should consist of 
the sum (weighted or unweighted) of satisfaction reports across 
different life domains, such as satisfaction with friends, family, 
school, neighborhood, and so forth. Measures based on this method 
require that the authors have included the crucial domains that 
contribute to overall life satisfaction. In contrast, the global model 
assumes that life satisfaction judgments are best assessed through 
items that are context-free (e.g., I have a good life vs. I have a 
good family life). In this manner, respondents are free to derive their 
responses based on their own, unique criteria rather than having the 
criteria imposed by the researcher (Pavot and Diener, 1993). 

The multidimensional framework deemphasizes the assessment 
of global or general life satisfaction, focusing more on the derivation 
of profiles of life satisfaction judgments across key life domains. 
As one example, Huebner et al. (1998) proposed a hierarchical 
life satisfaction model in which five specific second-order domains 
(school, family, friends, self, living environment) are included under 
a general life satisfaction factor. Some authors have proposed multi- 
dimensional models in which domain-specific satisfaction reports 
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are moderated by an importance rating given to each domain, 
although research has not provided support for the incremental 
validity of importance ratings with children (Seligson et al., 2003). 

A number of measures of life satisfaction have been developed 
for use with children and adolescents. Such measures are neces- 
sary to take into account differences between adults and children, 
including differences related to intellectual development, psychoso- 
cial maturity, interests, reading ability, and life circumstances 
(e.g., autonomy). These measures include the Brief Multidi- 
mensional Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale (BMSLSS: Seligson 
et al., 2003), Comprehensive Quality of Life Scale-Adolescent 
Version (COM-QOL: Cummins, 1997; see also Gullone and 
Cummins, 1999), Multidimensional Students’ Life Satisfaction 
Scale (MSLSS: Huebner, 1994a), Perceived Life Satisfaction Scale 
(PLSS: Adelman et al., 1989), Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale 
(SLSS: Huebner, 1991a), Quality of Life Profile- Adolescent Version 
(QOLP-Q: Raphael et al., 1996). Reviews of the psychometric prop- 
erties of some of these measures can be found in Bender (1997) and 
Gilman and Huebner (2001). 



Relationships among Life Satisfaction Measures 

Several investigations have explored the relationship between pairs 
of different measures of life satisfaction. In a sample of high school 
students, Dew and Huebner (1994) obtained a correlation of 0.58 
between the SLSS, which purports to measure global life satis- 
faction, and the PLSS, which purports to measure general life 
satisfaction. The SLSS also demonstrated a correlation of 0.62 with 
a widely used one-item life satisfaction index (Andrews and Withey, 
1976) in a sample of elementary school students (Huebner, 1991a) 
and demonstrated a correlation of 0.66 with the BMSLSS in sample 
of middle school students (Seligson et al., 2003). Huebner (1994) 
also reported that the SLSS correlated 0.57 with the Happiness and 
Life Satisfaction subscale of the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale 
(Piers, 1984), although noting that the subscale is not a pure measure 
of life satisfaction given that happiness and life satisfaction are 
theoretically and empirically distinct (Lucas et al., 1996). In a study 
of Canadian children in grades 3-8, Greenspoon and Saklofske 
(1997) found a correlation of 0.61 between the total score of the 
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MSLSS and a one-item index of overall life satisfaction constructed 
specifically for their study. Finally, using latent trait methodology, 
Laughlin and Huebner (2002) obtained an r-square of 0.88 between 
global life satisfaction, as measured by the SLSS, and general life 
satisfaction, as measured by the MSLSS domains, in a sample of 
adolescent students in grades 6-8. 

Convergent validity has also been studied through studies of the 
correspondence between self-reports of life satisfaction and those 
of knowledgeable others (e.g., parents, friends). For comparison 
purposes, Lucas et al. (1996) reported a mean correlation of 0.41 
between college students’ self and other-ratings using the Satis- 
faction with Life Scale (Diener et al., 1985). Using the SLSS, 
Dew and Huebner (1994) obtained a correlation of 0.48 between 
the global ratings of high school students and their parents, and 
Gilman and Huebner (1997) obtained a correlation of 0.54 between 
middle school students and their parents. Based upon a study of 
the MSLSS with adolescents, Huebner et al. (2002) reported corre- 
lations between parent and adolescent reports, ranging from 0.41 
to 0.55, across five domains of life satisfaction. These self-other 
correlations compare favorably to the meta-analytic findings of 
Achenbach et al. (1987), in which the mean correlation between the 
(behavioral) ratings of self and other informants was 0.22. 

Although the development of life satisfaction measures appro- 
priate for children and youth is just beginning, these studies provide 
evidence of convergent validity across various measures. Neverthe- 
less, the moderate magnitude of some of the correlations suggests 
the need for further inquiry. These correlations likely reflect some 
attenuation due to the different theoretical models underlying the 
various instruments. 



Discriminant Validity 

Although convergence between different measures of life satis- 
faction is important, discriminant validity is particularly crucial 
because much of the life satisfaction/quality of life literature has 
developed from research traditions other than psychology (e.g., 
sociology, gerontology). Discriminant validity reflects the extent to 
which a construct is differentiable from other subjective quality 
of life constructs that it subsumes or to which it is related. For 
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example, in Huebner’s (1997) model, general life satisfaction has 
been distinguished from one of its theorized subcomponents, that 
is, self-esteem or self-satisfaction. Empirical support for the separ- 
ability of the life satisfaction and self-esteem measures has been 
provided by exploratory and confirmatory factor analytic studies 
(Huebner, 1994b; Huebner et al., 1999; Terry and Huebner, 1995). 
In addition to demonstrating that children are able to reliably differ- 
entiate the two constructs, Huebner et al. (1999) demonstrated a 
pattern of differential correlates for the two constructs. As one 
example, adolescents’ self-perceived physical attractiveness is a 
strong correlate of self-esteem, but only a modest correlate of life 
satisfaction. 

Life satisfaction has also been differentiated from frequency 
of positive and negative affect in children (Huebner, 1991c) and 
adolescents (Huebner and Dew, 1996). Patterns of differential 
correlations among the three constructs and demographic variables 
(gender, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status) were shown with 
adolescents (Huebner and Dew, 1996). 

Similarly, life satisfaction has been shown to measure some- 
thing different from indices of psychopathology. A conjoint factor 
analysis of the SLSS and Youth Self Report (short form) of 
the Child Behavior Checklist (Achenbach and Edelbrock, 1991) 
with adolescents revealed three clearly distinct factors of internal- 
izing disorders, externalizing disorders, and global life satisfaction 
(Suldo, 2001). Shek (1998) demonstrated divergence across time 
between the development of psychopathological disorders and life 
satisfaction in adolescents. Furthermore, life satisfaction has been 
differentiated from depression, although most of the work has been 
done with adults. For example, Lewinsohn et al. (1991) demon- 
strated a prodromal relationship with depression in which declining 
life satisfaction reports predicted the onset of clinical depression 
in a longitudinal study. However, studies of children and adoles- 
cents consistently report no gender differences in life satisfaction 
for children and youth across grades 3-12 (Ash and Huebner, 
2001; Dew and Huebner, 1994; Huebner, 1991a, b; Terry and 
Huebner, 1995) in contrast to robust gender differences in depres- 
sion in children and adolescents (Compas et al., 1997; Hammen and 
Rudolph, 1996). Finally, Greenspoon and Saklofske (2001) demon- 
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strated that children (grades 3-6) reporting low life satisfaction 
(along with high psychopathology) could be distinguished mean- 
ingfully from children reporting low life satisfaction (along with 
low psychopathology) on a number of dimensions, supporting the 
distinctiveness of the life satisfaction construct. 

Life satisfaction reports have demonstrated non-significant rela- 
tionships with a number of more distinct psychological constructs. 
Life satisfaction reports of children have been differentiated from 
social desirability responding (Huebner, 1991a). Also, life satisfac- 
tion has been shown to be separate from measures of intellectual 
ability (Huebner and Alderman, 1993), school grades (Huebner, 
1991b), and academic self-efficacy (Gilman and Huebner, 1997). 

Relationships with Other Well-Being Measures 

Life satisfaction reports of children and adolescents are related 
to a wide array of psychosocial variables in meaningful ways. 
Summaries of studies of psychosocial correlates are presented in 
Table I. This nomological network includes significant negative 
relationships with a variety of indicators of maladaptive functioning 
and significant positive relationships with indicators of adaptive 
functioning. These studies show that individual differences in life 
satisfaction are related to affective, cognitive, and behavioral func- 
tioning of children and youth. Correlates include temperament, 
coping styles, cognitive attributions, as well as intrapersonal (e.g., 
drug use, depression) and interpersonal (e.g., aggressive behavior, 
loneliness) factors. Specifically, high life satisfaction in children and 
youth is related to extraverted temperament, active coping, internal 
locus of control, positive self-concept and purpose in life, partici- 
pation in meaningful, prosocial activities, and lower likelihood 
of involvement with drugs and/or alcohol and psychopathological 
(externalizing and internalizing) behavior. 

Environmental Experiences 

As would be expected, life satisfaction judgments of children 
and adolescents have been linked with environmental experiences. 
McCullough et al. (2000) found that ongoing daily positive and 
negative experiences (e.g., chronic family discord) correlated 0.39 
and -0.34 respectively with global life satisfaction in a sample of 
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high school students. Additionally, they found modest to moderate 
correlations between life satisfaction and acute major positive (r = 
0.30) and negative ( r = -0.22) life events (e.g., death of a relative). 
In a different sample of adolescents, Ash and Huebner (2001) found 
similar correlations between life experiences and life satisfaction. 
Chronic stressors, such as school (r = -0.41), friends (r = -0.36), 
and family ( r = -0.33), demonstrated the most significant correla- 
tions. Also, children’s life satisfaction is associated with living in 
commercial areas in inner cities (Homel and Bums, 1989). 

Looking more specifically at particular family behaviors on 
adolescents’ life satisfaction, Young et al. (1995) found that 
intrinsic (versus extrinsic) support behaviors of parents were related 
to adolescents’ satisfaction. Additionally, Petito and Cummins 
(2000) and Suldo (2001) also showed significant, positive associ- 
ations between authoritative parenting behavior, social support, and 
adolescents’ life satisfaction reports. 

Research by Ash and Huebner (2001) also supported a cognitive 
mediational model of life satisfaction, in which the relationship 
between negative life experiences and life satisfaction was mediated 
by a generalized external locus of control. Adverse environmental 
experiences appeared to disrupt adolescents’ perceptions of control, 
which in turn related to reduced life satisfaction. Taken together, the 
findings suggest that although an individual’s life experiences are 
meaningfully associated with life satisfaction judgments, life exper- 
iences do not provide a complete explanation of the association. 



Demographic Relationships 

Judgments of satisfaction with life as a whole do not appear to be 
strongly related to demographic variables. Studies have not demon- 
strated robust differences in global life satisfaction related to age or 
grade level (Dew and Huebner, 1994; Huebner, 1991a; Huebner et 
al., 2000), although some studies have demonstrated some differ- 
ences in levels of frequency of positive affect. For example, Greene 
(1990) found higher positive affect among elementary age children 
compared to middle and senior high school students. 

Global life satisfaction is unrelated to gender in children (grade 3 
and above) and adolescents (Dew and Huebner, 1994; Huebner, 
1991a, b; Huebner and Alderman, 1993; Huebner et al., 2000). Boys 
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and girls appear equally satisfied with their lives as a whole, despite 
differences in related experiences, such as depression (Hammen and 
Rudolph, 1996). 

The relationships between race and global life satisfaction have 
been mixed. In large studies of elementary (Huebner, 1996) and 
secondary students (Huebner et al., 2000), no differences in overall 
life satisfaction were demonstrated between African-Americans and 
Caucasians. However, African-American students reported overall 
lower life satisfaction in smaller studies of elementary (Terry and 
Huebner, 1994) and secondary level students (Dew and Huebner, 
1994). The relationship between race and life satisfaction may 
be confounded with socioeconomic status effects (SES). Findings 
related to SES have also been found to be mixed (Ash and Huebner, 
2001), although effects may be stronger for individuals in environ- 
ments characterized by extreme poverty (Cummins, 2001; Diener 
and Diener, 1996). 

Overall, the findings have suggested modest relationships at best 
between global life satisfaction and demographic variables. These 
findings are consistent with those obtained with adults (Diener and 
Myers, 1995; Diener et al., 1999) and have led to the conclusion 
that the effects of demographic variables are likely mediated by 
psychological processes, such as coping styles and differences in 
goal orientations (Diener et al., 1999). 



Group Differences 

Expected group differences have been found on measures of overall 
life satisfaction. Compared to normal children and/or youth, lower 
global or general satisfaction has been reported for special education 
students (Smith et al., 1987), students referred for mental health 
services (Adelman et al., 1989), students with serious emotional 
disturbance (Huebner and Alderman, 1993), and violent and non- 
violent adjudicated youth (Crenshaw, 1998). The findings regarding 
overall life satisfaction provide additional support for the life satis- 
faction construct. 

Assessments using multidimensional measures have also rev- 
ealed useful findings. In a study of adolescents with mild mental 
disabilities, the global life satisfaction ratings of adolescent students 
with mild mental disabilities did not differ from those of normal 
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adolescents. However, differences were found on particular domains 
of life satisfaction (Brantley et al., 2002). Specifically, adolescents 
with mild mental disabilities indicated high satisfaction with school 
experiences and lower satisfaction with friendships compared to 
comparison peers. Similarly, Griffin and Huebner (2000) observed 
differences in satisfaction with peer friendships on the MSLSS 
between adolescents with serious emotional disturbance and normal 
adolescents. The differences in the specific domains of satisfaction 
suggest potential practical implications with respect to the develop- 
ment and evaluation of contextualized health promotion programs 
for children and youth (e.g., see Frisch et al., 1992; Huebner et al., 
1998). 



Cultural Factors 

Studies of adults have demonstrated the influence of cultural and 
societal factors on life satisfaction (Diener, 2000). However, few 
studies of cultural factors and life satisfaction have been conducted 
with children or youth to date. As a prerequisite to studying 
possible differences in the nomological networks of life satisfac- 
tion across cultures and nations, a few studies have addressed 
measurement equivalence across particular groups. For example, 
Huebner and Dew (1993) addressed the possibility of test bias in the 
SLSS. They found equivalence of the factor structure and criterion- 
related validity across African-American and Caucasian adolescent 
students in the USA. Similarly, Huebner (1995) obtained compar- 
able results with the SLSS across African-American and Caucasian 
elementary school students. 

Studies of multidimensional life satisfaction reports have also 
been supportive of cross-cultural comparability. Casas et al. (2001) 
demonstrated the factorial validity of a Catalan version of the 5- 
domain MSLSS with a sample of adolescent students in Spain. Also, 
in a study spanning three age groups (elementary, middle and senior 
high) of students, Park (2000) found factorial comparability of life 
satisfaction reports on the MSLSS across Korean and American 
students. 

Although considerable additional research is needed, these stu- 
dies provide promising support for the further study of life satis- 
faction across cultures and nations. 
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Predictive Relationships 

Only a few studies have investigated the predictive utility of life 
satisfaction ratings of children or adolescents. In one study, Shek 
(1998) found that lower levels of life satisfaction predicted an 
increase in the general psychological symptoms of adolescents one 
year later. In another study, Huebner, Funk and Gilman (2000) 
demonstrated relationships between global life satisfaction ratings 
of adolescents and several clinical and adaptive scales on the 
Behavior Assessment System for Children taken one year later 
(BASC: Reynolds and Kamphaus, 1992). Global life satisfaction 
reports predicted a number of BASC Clinical subscales (e.g.. 
Depression (r = -0.39), Anxiety ( r = -0.33), Social Stress ( r = 
-0.50)) as well as the BASC Adaptive subscales (e.g.. Relations 
with Parents ( r = 0.38), Self-Esteem (r = 0.22)). The similarity 
in the cross-sectional and longitudinal correlation patterns offered 
credence to the notion that global life satisfaction reports of adoles- 
cents represent more than a transitory state of happiness. Finally, 
Suldo and Huebner (in press) demonstrated that global life satis- 
faction reports of adolescents not only predicted increased external- 
izing behavior one year later, but also moderated the development of 
subsequent externalizing problems in relation to increasing stressful 
life events. That is, adolescents with positive life satisfaction levels 
(vs. adolescents who were dissatisfied with their lives) were less 
likely to develop later externalizing problems in the face of adverse 
life events. This latter study provided the strongest evidence that 
life satisfaction operates as a protective psychological strength 
against the effects of stressful life events in adolescents. Never- 
theless, understanding of the meaning and implications of the life 
satisfaction construct and measures would be greatly enhanced by 
additional longitudinal investigations. 

Stability of Life Satisfaction Reports 

Researchers have theorized that life satisfaction reports comprise 
both state and trait components (e.g., Diener, 1994). Consider- 
able research with adults has been consistent with such theory. 
Preliminary research investigating the stability of global life satis- 
faction reports of children and adolescents has also been supportive. 
Research with the SLSS has demonstrated a two-week test-retest 
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reliability of 0.74 in a sample of 4th through 8th grade students 
(Huebner, 1991a), a four- week coefficient of 0.64 in a sample of 
middle schoolers (Gilman and Huebner, 1997), and a one-year coef- 
ficient of 0.53 in a sample of high schoolers (Huebner, Funk and 
Gilman, 2000). With a sample of Canadian students in grades 3-8, 
Greenspoon and Saklofske reported a one-month stability coeffi- 
cient of 0.78 for the total (general) score on the MSLSS. Using the 
PLSS, test-retest coefficients of 0.63 and 0.73 were reported for an 
unspecified time frame in sample of special and regular education 
students respectively (Adelman, Taylor and Nelson, 1989). 

Studies of multidimensional life satisfaction reports on an adoles- 
cent version of the MSLSS have yielded two-week coefficients 
ranging from 0.85 to 0.93, with a 0.94 for the total score (Dew, 
Huebner and Laughlin, 2001). Also, four- week coefficients on the 
MSLSS have ranged from 0.53 to 0.81 (total score = 0.91) in a study 
with middle school students (Huebner et al., 1998) and 0.59 to 0.78 
(total score = 0.78) in a study with elementary and middle school 
students (Greenspoon and Saklofske, 1997). 

The sensitivity of life satisfaction measures to psychosocial inter- 
vention has also been demonstrated. Gilman and Handwerk (2001) 
demonstrated changes in the life satisfaction of a middle school 
sample related to placement in a residential treatment program. 
Also, Farrell et al. (in press) demonstrated changes in middle 
schoolers’ life satisfaction following a conflict resolution program. 
Taken together, studies of global and domain-based satisfaction 
suggest that child and adolescent life satisfaction reports demon- 
strate moderate levels of stability, reflecting a somewhat enduring 
trait-like component, but also sensitivity to changing life circum- 
stances. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Based on this review, the following conclusions appear warranted 
regarding children and youth (ages 8-18). 

1. Alternative models of life satisfaction of children and youth 
have been proposed, but have not been rigorously tested against 
one another. 
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2. Although the development of life satisfaction scales appropriate 
for children and adolescents has only recently been undertaken, 
there is support for the convergent validity of life satisfaction 
measures. 

3. There is developing support for discriminant validity. Life satis- 
faction appears to be related to, but separable from, a variety 
of psychological well-being constructs, such as self-esteem, 
positive affect, and negative affect. Measures of life satisfaction 
are also distinguishable from measures of psychopathological 
conditions. 

4. Life satisfaction measures show a meaningful nomological 
network of relations with a variety of important psychosocial 
variables. 

5. Environmental events and experiences relate moderately to life 
satisfaction reports. 

6. Demographic relationships appear to be of limited practical 
significance in life’s satisfaction reports, except perhaps in the 
case of populations suffering from extreme poverty. 

7. Life satisfaction measures differentiate several groups of 
children (e.g., students with emotional disabilities, adjudic- 
ated youth). However, multidimensional measures may offer a 
more complete assessment for potential applied purposes than 
unidimensional measures for some groups. 

8. Life satisfaction measures have shown promising evidence of 
equivalence across race and cultures to date. 

9. Additional work needs to be done with respect to the predictive 
utility of life satisfaction reports, however, preliminary research 
is promising. 

10. Life satisfaction measures exhibit moderate stability; they 
reflect more than the influence of transitory affective states. 

Additional research is needed to specify the precise meaning 
and boundaries of the life satisfaction construct. Nevertheless, life 
satisfaction appears to be a useful psychological construct that is 
related to, but separable from, a variety of well-being constructs. 
Global life satisfaction does not represent an isolated character- 
istic or appraisal tendency of children and/or youth, but has broad 
implications for their intrapersonal and interpersonal adaptation in 
a variety of life contexts. Although related to traditional mental 
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health constructs, life satisfaction encompasses the full range of 
subjective appraisals from very negative to very positive. Psycho- 
metrically sound measures of life satisfaction should thus comple- 
ment well-being measures that are limited to negative well-being 
indicators, such as reports of psychopathological symptoms. Given 
such differentiation, life satisfaction studies should contribute to the 
development of a science of positive psychology as it is extended 
to children and adolescents. The study of positive life satisfaction 
should have considerable heuristic value in attempts to explain and 
promote positive health outcomes. Additionally, pending appro- 
priate research, life satisfaction measures have many potential 
applied uses, including program development and evaluation appli- 
cations at the individual and systems levels (Frisch et al., 1992; 
Frisch, 1998; Huebner et al. 1998). 

In summary, the study of life satisfaction of adults has grown 
into a major area of research in the social sciences (Diener, 1994). 
The studies reviewed herein support the notion that life satisfaction 
is a meaningful and important variable for children and adolescents 
(from about age 8) as well. Although much additional research is 
needed, life satisfaction measures appear to demonstrate substantial 
construct validity to date. Thus, these studies provide consider- 
able empirical support for encouraging the further study of life 
satisfaction among children and adolescents. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 

Future life satisfaction research needs to address several important 
concerns. First, the emergence of theory-directed research would 
advance the field. Although there is much to be said for explor- 
atory studies in this early stage of development of life satisfaction 
research with children and adolescents, the articulation of theories 
informed particularly by knowledge of child and adolescent devel- 
opment is crucial for further development. Recommendations for 
closer connections between theory and research in life satisfaction 
work with adults have been made (e.g., Diener, 1984, 1994). The 
need for such recommendations is even more apparent in research 
with children and adolescents. To this date, few theory-based studies 
have appeared in the child and adolescent literature. Theoretical 
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refinement of the construct of life satisfaction is a prerequisite to 
advances in scale development. 

Second, life satisfaction measures for children and youth are 
also in the early stages of development. Although preliminary work 
with self-report measures is promising, it is limited in several ways. 
For example, it is limited in that measures need to be more rigor- 
ously evaluated. As noted by Gilman and Huebner (2000), extant 
measures would benefit from more attention to basic psychometric 
properties, such as normative samples, reliability, and validity. 
Research is also sorely needed with respect to the influence of 
response distortions, importance ratings, developmental changes, 
cultural differences, and disabilities. For another example, although 
self-report measures have demonstrated some validity, research 
incorporating non-self-report measures would enhance the general- 
izability of findings. As noted by Diener et al. (1999), when non- 
self-report measures converge with self-report measures, greater 
confidence will be provided for the conclusions. When non-self- 
report measures diverge from self-report measures, researchers will 
develop greater knowledge of the complexity of life satisfaction. 
Diener (1994) provides a comprehensive discussion of possible 
alternative measures of life satisfaction, such as measures based 
on biological indices, facial expressions, experience sampling, and 
cognitions (e.g., memory for positive experiences). 

Studies of child and adolescent life satisfaction have been limited 
largely to one-shot correlational studies. Although studies of the 
correlates of life satisfaction have merit, an important next step in 
the advancement of research would involve studies of the predictive 
validity of life satisfaction scales. Studies, such as those by Suldo 
and Huebner (in press) and Lewinsohn et al. (1991), in which low 
life satisfaction was shown to precede the occurrence of psychopath- 
ology, provide much needed information regarding the direction- 
ality of life satisfaction effects as well as the potential usefulness 
of life satisfaction scales in clinical situations. Thus, longitudinal 
research offers considerable promise for clarifying the nature and 
implications of child and adolescent life satisfaction reports. 

Similarly, studies of the usefulness of life satisfaction reports as 
sensitive treatment indicators would also enhance the knowledge 
base in this area. Although some studies suggest that life satisfaction 
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reports may serve as useful outcome measures (e.g. Farrell et al., in 
press; Gilman and Handwerk, 2001), much additional work needs to 
be done in this area. In addition to articulating numerous potential 
uses with adults in applied situations, Frisch et al.’s (2001) research 
suggests excellent strategies for treatment sensitivity research that 
would be applicable to children. 

Finally, cross-cultural research is also needed. Although few 
cross-national and/or cross-cultural studies of children and adoles- 
cents have been conducted, research with adults has shown robust 
differences in the nature of satisfaction across different cultural 
groups. For example, the strong relationship between self-esteem 
and life satisfaction found in individualistic countries is consid- 
erably weaker in collectivistic countries. Cultures also differ with 
regard to their views of the world as positive and controllable as 
well as in their norms for expressing negative emotions and cogni- 
tion (Diener et al., 1998; Grob et al., 1999). For example, Lee 
and Seligman (1997) reported that white American college students 
more often attributed success to themselves and failure to other 
people and circumstances whereas Chinese students demonstrated 
the opposite pattern. Thus, more research is needed to assess the 
possibility of differential construct validity of life satisfaction of 
children and youth across different groups within and across nations. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PARENT AND PEER ATTACHMENTS 
ON LIFE SATISFACTION IN MIDDLE CHILDHOOD AND 
EARLY ADOLESCENCE 



ABSTRACT. Satisfaction in different life domains was examined with respect to 
parent and peer attachment relationships in middle childhood and early adoles- 
cence. Three hundred three students, evenly distributed across sex and grade 
(fourth, sixth, and eighth) were administered People in My Life , a measure of 
attachment relationships, and the Multidimensional Students' Life Satisfaction 
Scale. Children and early adolescents in this sample generally reported high 
levels of life satisfaction. Some sex and grade differences in satisfaction with 
various life domains emerged. Attachments to both parents and peers predicted 
life satisfaction, although the influence of these relationships varied as a function 
of grade level and life domain. Findings are reviewed in relation to past research, 
and implications for professional practice are discussed. 

KEY WORDS: attachment, early adolescence, life satisfaction, parents, peers 



INTRODUCTION 

The field of psychology is shifting its focus from examining defi- 
cits to building strengths (Seligman, 1999). This interest in primary 
prevention and competence building has been reflected in a blos- 
soming body of research in psychological well-being and resilience 
in children (Cowen and Work, 1988; Diener, 1994; Doll and Lyon, 
1998; Huebner, 1991a; Huebner and Dew, 1996). Subjective well- 
being is an individual’s summary of the positive experiences in 
life, consisting of three components: global life satisfaction, positive 
affect, and negative affect. Life satisfaction is a person’s evaluation 
of his or her life as a whole, which may be over and above judgments 
about family, friends, and school (Huebner, 1991a). Although this 
model of well-being was developed in reference to adults (Diener, 
1994), it has been found to be applicable to children and adolescents 
aged eight and above (Huebner, 1997; Huebner and Dew, 1996). 
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Research on well-being has provided invaluable i nformation 
about children’s subjective judgments of their quality of life 
and has informed prevention and early intervention efforts. For 
instance, children consistently report high degrees of life satisfac- 
tion (Huebner, 1991b, 1997). Life satisfaction scores have generally 
been unrelated to age and sex (Huebner, 1991b, 1994, 1995, 1997), 
whereas personal predispositions, such as temperament, an internal 
locus of control, extraversion, and autonomy, are predictive of 
children’s resilience and life satisfaction (Cowen and Work, 1988; 
Huebner, 1991a, 1997). Close relationships are also a major contrib- 
utor to resilience and well-being, the most pronounced of these 
being the effects of a warm, supportive family environment, marked 
by a close relationship with at least one parent (Cotterell, 1992; 
Huebner, 1991a; Man, 1991; Paterson et al., 1994; Rice, 1990). Peer 
relationships and adult support systems outside the family are also 
correlated with resilience and life satisfaction (Cowen and Work, 
1988; Doll and Lyon, 1998; Huebner, 1991a; Terry and Huebner, 
1995). 

Although close relationships are important for well-being, the 
large majority of studies investigating the influence of parent-child 
relationships have focused on maladaptive outcomes for children. 
Research on friendship has examined both positive and negative 
consequences, and has found that supportive friendships, particu- 
larly for girls, are positively correlated with school achievement, 
self-esteem, and psychosocial adjustment, and negatively correlated 
with school problems, loneliness, identity problems, and depres- 
sion (Buhrmester, 1990; Bukowski et al., 1993; Hartup, 1996). 
Despite these empirical findings, there is no comprehensive devel- 
opmental theory of friendship that attempts to explain its influence 
on children’s social, emotional, and behavioral adjustment. 

Attachment is a theoretically rich and empirically validated 
model for the study of the parent-child relationship, and it has 
been suggested that it serve as a model for all close relation- 
ships (Ainsworth, 1989; Hazan and Shaver, 1987, 1994). First 
described by Bowlby (1958), attachment behavior consists of prox- 
imity seeking, where the infant seeks closeness to the attachment 
figure, safe haven, where the infant seeks security in times of 
perceived danger or distress, and the secure base phenomenon, in 
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which the infant explores his or her environment independent of the 
caregiver (Bretherton, 1985, 1992). It is believed that the attachment 
system is fully organized by the second year of life and that children 
construct complex internal working models, or mental represen- 
tations, of the world, the persons in it, and the self (Bretherton, 
1992). 

Attachment relationships operate throughout the lifespan, al- 
though they change in form, becoming more reciprocal as indi- 
viduals mature. Longitudinal studies have indicated that children 
with histories of secure attachment patterns are more competent, 
self-confident, and socially skilled than anxiously attached children 
(Elicker et al., 1992; Sroufe, 1989). Individual attachment patterns 
relate to peer and romantic relationships in adolescence, and attach- 
ment security is correlated with social competence and interper- 
sonal functioning (Allen and Land, 1999; Rice, 1990). Similarly, 
older adolescents’ and college students’ security of attachment to 
parents is correlated with emotional functioning, social competence, 
a smoother balance of autonomy and attachment, and life satis- 
faction (Cotterell, 1992; Paterson et al., 1994; Rice, 1990). Adult 
attachment behavior is also linked to social functioning, with insec- 
urely attached individuals having more interpersonal difficulties 
(Bartholomew, 1990, 1993; Crowell et al., 1999). 

Despite the increasing use of attachment theory as a framework 
for the study of close relationships throughout the lifespan, two 
areas have been somewhat neglected in the literature. The first 
is the study of attachment relationships in middle childhood and 
early adolescence. Although attachment has been studied extens- 
ively in infancy, young childhood, and adulthood, the critical middle 
childhood and early adolescent years represent a gap in our knowl- 
edge. Second, although parent-child and romantic relationships 
have been examined within an attachment framework, the study of 
friendship has continued in the absence of a theoretical framework 
(Furman, 1993; Newcomb and Bagwell, 1995). Because friendships 
are such an integral part of early adolescence, using attachment as a 
theoretical framework for friendships is justified. 

Early adolescence is a critical time for changes in parent and peer 
relationships. There is increased conflict in the parent-child relation- 
ship and early adolescents perceive their parents as less supportive 
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(Paikoff and Brooks-Gunn, 1991). In contrast, peers become a 
greater source of support (Allen and Land, 1999; Furman, 1989), 
loyalty and faithfulness in friendship become more critical (Berndt 
and Perry, 1990), and friends begin to compete less and share more 
equally (Berndt, 1989). One of the most salient features of early 
adolescent friendships is the support and intimacy that develops 
(Berndt and Perry, 1990; Lempers and Clark-Lempers, 1992). These 
features of friendship, such as trust and communication, are very 
similar to concepts in attachment theory. 

When studying close relationships, it is crucial to consider the 
ways in which males and females differ. An oft-cited sex differ- 
ence in friendship is that girls consistently report more intimacy 
and self-disclosure in their friendships, and this difference is 
most pronounced in early adolescence (Berndt and Perry, 1990; 
Buhrmester, 1990). Despite this consistent finding, sex differences 
have generally not been found in attachment research (Ainsworth, 
1991; Hazan and Shaver, 1994), with the exception of a minority 
of studies with older adolescents finding that females scored higher 
than males on measures of peer attachment (Armsden and Green- 
berg, 1987; Paterson et al., 1994). Ainsworth (1991), a leader in 
the field of attachment, has suggested that sex differences and their 
manifestations in attachment relationships have yet to be discovered. 

Statement of the Problem 

Although research on the relationship between general social 
support and adjustment is plentiful, there is a need to study specific 
features of parent and close friendship relationships that contribute 
to life satisfaction (Berndt, 1989; Hartup, 1996; Huebner, 1991b). 
Given the success of attachment theory as a framework for the study 
of close relationships from infancy through adulthood, it is logical to 
apply this framework to investigations of early adolescents’ relation- 
ships with parents and close friends, since friends have been shown 
to be so important to children at this age (Ainsworth, 1989; Furman, 
1993; Hartup, 1996). In studying the manifestations of close rela- 
tionships, there is a particular need to investigate developmental 
changes from childhood to adolescence and sex differences in close 
relationships and well-being. 
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The present study addressed these research needs by examining 
satisfaction with several life domains with respect to parent and 
peer attachment relationships in middle childhood and early adoles- 
cence. Sex differences in both life satisfaction and the influence of 
close relationships on life satisfaction were also explored. Specific 
questions included: (1) Does child and adolescent satisfaction with 
various life domains differ by grade and sex?, (2) Do parent and peer 
relationships predict satisfaction with various areas of life?, (3) Are 
there sex and/or grade differences in the relationship between parent 
and peer attachments and life satisfaction, (4) What specific aspects 
of children’s relationships with parents and peers relate to their life 
satisfaction? 

It was hypothesized that there would be no significant sex and 
grade differences for life satisfaction, as demographic variables 
have not consistently been correlated with this construct. Children’s 
attachment relationships with parents were predicted to contribute 
the most variance in life satisfaction, especially for the domain of 
family life. It was also anticipated that attachment to peers would 
contribute to life satisfaction, and that this would correspond most 
strongly to satisfaction with friends. It was also hypothesized that 
the relationship between children’s attachment to peers and their 
reports of life satisfaction would increase with age, so that the corre- 
lation for individuals in early adolescence would be higher than for 
those in middle childhood. Lastly, it was anticipated that trust in the 
parent and peer relationships would best predict life satisfaction. 



METHOD 



Subjects 

Subjects consisted of 303 children from three elementary and three 
middle schools in a school district on the outskirts of a southeastern 
city. All students in these grades were given the opportunity to 
participate, but only those that returned parental permission were 
included in the study. There were 103 subjects in the fourth grade, 
103 subjects in the sixth grade, and 97 subjects in the eighth grade. 
Children in the fourth grade were near the end of middle childhood, 
ranging from 8 to 1 1 years old, with a mean age of 9.61 ( SD = 0.57); 
sixth grade students were in preadolescence, ranging from 11 to 14 
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years old, with a mean age of 11.67 ( SD - 0.71); and eighth graders 
were in early adolescence, ranging in age from 13 to 15, with a 
mean age of 13.58 (SD = 0.64). Forty-eight percent of the sample 
was male and 52% was female, with 48 males and 55 females in 
the fourth grade, 49 males and 54 females in the sixth grade, and 
47 males and 50 females in the eighth grade. Sixty-three percent 
of the sample was Caucasian, 32% was African-American, 1% was 
Hispanic/Latino, 2% was Asian, and 2% classified themselves as 
“Other”. 



Measures 

People in My Life (Cook et al., 1995). People in My Life, a downward 
extension of Armsden and Greenberg’s (1987) Inventory of Parent 
and Peer Attachment (IPPA), was used to assess children’s attach- 
ments with parents and peers. Each item is rated on a 4-point scale 
from “Almost Never or Never True” (1 point) to “Almost Always 
or Always True” (4 points). The Parent Scale consists of 20 items, 
10 of which assess Trust, five items that measure Communication, 
and five items that measure Alienation. The internal consistency 
coefficients for the present sample were a = 0.88 (Parent Trust), a = 
0.82 (Parent Communication), and a = 0.70 (Parent Alienation). The 
Peer Scale consists of 27 items, 10 of which assess Trust, five items 
that measure Communication, seven items that assess Alienation, 
and three items that measure Delinquency. The internal consistency 
coefficients for the present sample were a = 0.90 (Peer Trust), a = 
0.77 (Peer Communication), a = 0.67 (Peer Alienation), and a = 
0.69 (Peer Delinquency). Cook et al. (1995) conducted a preliminary 
study, showing that the reliability and validity of the Parent Scale 
and the Peer Scale of People in My Life were good. 

Multidimensional Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale (MSLSS; 
Huebner, 1994). Children’s life satisfaction was assessed with the 
MSLSS, which assesses both global life satisfaction and satisfaction 
with specific life domains. This 40 item self-report scale consists 
of five subscales, which were derived from principal component 
analysis: School, Friends, Family, Self, and Living Environment. 
Each item is rated on a 4-point response scale: Never (1), Sometimes 
(2), Often (3), and Almost Always (4). The MSLSS shows adequate 
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reliability and validity. The measurement quality of the scale is 
reported to be good (Greenspoon and Saklofske, 1997; Huebner et 
al., 1998). Internal consistency coefficients for the present sample 
were good, a = 0.83 (School), a = 0.80 (Friends), a = 0.84 (Family), 
a = 0.77 (Self), and a = 0.82 (Living Environment). Test-retest reli- 
ability is adequate, ranging from 0.78 to 0.81 for the Total Scale 
and 0.53 to 0.81 for subscales over a four- week period (Green- 
spoon and Saklofske, 1997; Huebner et al., 1998). The convergent 
and discriminant validity of the MSLSS has been demonstrated by 
high correlations between almost every subscale and its targeted 
self-report criterion measure, and lower correlations with self-report 
nontargeted measures (Greenspoon and Saklofske, 1997; Huebner, 
1994; Huebner et al., 1998). 

Procedure 

Students with parental consent to participate in the study were 
administered the People in My Life and MSLSS in groups ranging 
from approximately 10 to 25 students at their school. The measures 
were administered in counterbalanced order to each group of 
subjects. The researcher obtained student assent and asked them 
to complete a brief demographic in f ormation questionnaire. The 
researcher read the instructions and each item of the two measures 
for the fourth grade students, and read only the instructions for the 
sixth and eighth graders. 



RESULTS 

Grade and Sex Differences in Life Satisfaction 

The mean response rating for Total Life Satisfaction, obtained 
by summing all 40 items and dividing by 40, was 3.09 ( SD = 
0.43), indicating that the sample had a moderately high level of 
overall satisfaction with life. There was some variation between the 
subscales of the MSLSS, ranging from a mean of 2.70 (SD = 0.65) 
for School Satisfaction to 3.35 (SD = 0.52) for Friends Satisfaction. 
To assess differences in life satisfaction as a function of sex and 
grade, a 2 (male vs. female) x 3 (fourth grade vs. sixth grade vs. 
eighth grade) MANOVA was conducted. There were significant sex 
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TABLE I 



Means and standard deviations for MSLSS subscales by grade and sex 



Scale 




Grade 




Sex 




Fourth 
(n = 103) 


Sixth 
(n = 103) 


Eighth 
(n = 97) 


Male 
(n = 144) 


Female 
(n = 159) 


Total satisfaction 


M 


3.16 


3.11 


2.99 


3.06 


3.11 


SD 


0.43 


0.41 


0.44 


0.41 


0.45 


Family satisfaction 


M 


3.40 


3.18 


2.89 


3.15 


3.17 


SD 


0.50 


0.61 


0.65 


0.60 


0.65 


Friends satisfaction 


M 


3.37 


3.35 


3.35 


3.33 


3.38 


SD 


0.58 


0.48 


0.51 


0.52 


0.52 


School satisfaction 


M 


2.75 


2.77 


2.57 


2.61 


2.78 


SD 


0.72 


0.62 


0.59 


0.56 


0.71 


Living environment satisfaction 
M 3.04 


3.02 


2.89 


2.96 


3.01 


SD 


0.67 


0.61 


0.61 


0.64 


0.63 


Self satisfaction 


M 


3.29 


3.22 


3.24 


3.30 


3.21 


SD 


0.59 


0.53 


0.53 


0.51 


0.58 



differences, F(5, 293) = 2.29, p < 0.05 and grade differences, F(10, 
586) = 4.70, p < 0.001, although the interaction between sex and 
grade was not significant. 

As shown in Table I, females reported greater satisfaction with 
school than males, F(l, 302) = 4.81, p < 0.05, although there were 
no other significant sex differences. The only grade level difference 
was found for Family Satisfaction, F( 2, 301) = 18.74, p < 0.001. 
As shown in Table I, fourth graders were most satisfied with their 
families, followed by sixth graders, with eighth graders reporting 
less satisfaction with families. Tukey’s post hoc testing revealed that 
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TABLE II 



Correlations of predictor and criterion variables for total sample 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


1 . Total satisfaction 


— 












2. Family satisfaction 


0.74** 


— 










3. Friends satisfaction 


0.71** 


0.37** 


— 








4. School satisfaction 


0.70** 


0.41** 


0.28** 


— 






5. Living satisfaction 


0.82** 


0.56** 


0.48** 


0.47** 


— 




6. Self satisfaction 


0.65** 


0.39** 


0.48** 


0.28** 


0.36** 


— 


7. Parent attachment 


0.60** 


0.70** 


0.32** 


0.41** 


0.48** 


0.26** — 


8. Peer attachment 


0.55** 


0.32** 


0.70** 


0.31** 


0.34** 


0.38** 0.41** 



Living satisfaction = Living environment satisfaction. 

**p <0.01. 



the differences between all three grade levels were significant, p < 
0.05. 

Relationships of Attachment and Life Satisfaction 

To explore the relationship between children’s attachments and life 
satisfaction, a series of multiple regression analyses were conducted. 
The correlations among the predictor variables (Parent and Peer 
Total Scales of People in My Life) and the criterion variables (Total 
Scale and subscales of the MSLSS ) are displayed in Table II. Satis- 
faction with life in all domains was correlated significantly with 
parent attachment ( r range = 0.26 to 0.70) and peer attachment (r 
range = 0.31 to 0.70). 

As shown in Table III, the Parent and Peer Total Scales of 
People in My Life significantly predicted satisfaction with all life 
domains. Forty-seven percent of the variance in Total Life Satis- 
faction was explained by the model, and both parent and peer 
attachment contributed significantly. Although the model predicted 
48% percent of the variance in Family Satisfaction, beta weights 
indicated that parent attachment, but not peer attachment, signifi- 
cantly contributed to the variance (see Table III). Similarly, although 
the regression model predicted 46% of the variance in Friends Satis- 
faction, beta weights indicated that peer attachment, but not parent 
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TABLE III 



Regression models for effect of parent and peer attachment on satisfaction 
with life domains 



Variable 


p 


t 


Total life satisfaction 
Parent attachment 
Peer attachment 


0.45 

0.36 

RAdj 2 = 0.47 


9.73** 

7.90** 

F{ 2, 300)= 132.75** 


Family satisfaction 
Parent attachment 
Peer attachment 


0.68 

0.04 

R Ad j 2 =0.4% 


15.01** 

0.783 

F( 2, 300)= 141.95** 


Friends satisfaction 
Parent attachment 
Peer attachment 


0.05 

0.66 

R Adj 2 = 0.46 


1.14 

14.16** 

F( 2, 300) = 129.43** 


School satisfaction 
Parent attachment 
Peer attachment 


0.34 

0.17 

RAdj 2 =0.18 


5.93** 

2.90** 

F( 2, 300) = 34.72** 


Living environment satisfaction 
Parent attachment 
Peer attachment 


0.41 

0.17 

R Ad j 2 = 0.25 


7.51** 

3.05** 

F( 2, 300) = 50.99** 


Self satisfaction 
Parent attachment 
Peer attachment 


0.12 

0.33 

R Ad j 2 = 0.15 


2.09* 

5.66** 

F( 2, 300) = 27.78** 



*p < 0.05; **p < 0.001. 
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attachment, significantly contributed to the variance. Parent and peer 
attachment significantly predicted School, Living Environment, and 
Self Satisfaction. 

Sex and Grade Differences in Predictive Model 

To assess for sex differences in predicting life satisfaction, the 
aforementioned multiple regression models were run separately for 
males and females. The results were consistent across sex for all 
models except for the prediction of School Satisfaction. Standard- 
ized regression coefficients indicated that both parent attachment 
{fi = 0.36, p < 0.001) and peer attachment (/3 = 0.17, p < 0.05) 
significantly predicted School Satisfaction for females, but only 
parent attachment (ft = 0.33, p < 0.001) predicted satisfaction with 
schools for males. 

Grade differences were examined by conducting separate 
multiple regressions for fourth, sixth, and eighth graders. As shown 
in Table IV, there were grade differences in satisfaction with school, 
living environment, and self. Neither parent nor peer attachments 
predicted fourth graders’ satisfaction with school, parent attach- 
ment, but not peer attachment, predicted sixth graders’ satisfaction 
with school, and both parent and peer attachments predicted eighth 
graders’ satisfaction with school. Only peer attachment predicted 
Living Environment Satisfaction for fourth graders, only parent 
attachment predicted satisfaction with living environment for sixth 
graders, and both parent and peer attachments predicted satisfaction 
with this domain of life for eighth graders. Self Satisfaction was 
predicted by peer attachment for students in each of the grades, 
although parent attachment significantly predicted Self Satisfaction 
for sixth graders only (see Table IV). 

Dimensions of Attachment as Predictors of Life Satisfaction 

To assess more specific effects of parent and peer attachment on life 
satisfaction, multiple regressions were conducted, using each of the 
subscales of People in My Life as predictor variables. As shown in 
Table V, all regression models were significant. The subscales of 
People in My Life significantly explained 51% of the variance in 
Total Life Satisfaction. All subscales of People in My Life, except 
for Parent Communication and Peer Communication, contributed 
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Regression models for effect of parent and peer attachment on satisfaction with life domains by grade 
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Only models with significant grade differences are reported. 

*p< 0.01; *><0.001. 
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TABLE V 



Regression models for effect of people in my life subscales on life satisfaction 



Variable 


/j 


t 


Total life satisfaction 


Parent trust 


0.34 


4.88** 


Parent communication 


0.03 


0.38 


Parent alienation 


-0.12 


-2.51* 


Peer trust 


0.34 


5.46** 


Peer communication 


0.01 


0.16 


Peer alienation 


-0.11 


-2.39* 


Peer delinquency 


-0.09 


-2.14* 




R Adj 2 = 0.51 


F(7, 295) = 46.63** 


Family satisfaction 


Parent trust 


0.52 


7.88** 


Parent communication 


0.13 


2.09* 


Parent alienation 


-0.10 


-2.23* 


Peer trust 


0.08 


1.40 


Peer communication 


-0.06 


-1.09 


Peer alienation 


0.02 


0.34 


Peer delinquency 


-0.16 


-3.95** 




R Adj 2 = 0.57 


F{1, 295) = 57.25** 


Friends satisfaction 


Parent trust 


-0.01 


-0.12 


Parent communication 


-0.04 


-0.60 


Parent alienation 


-0.05 


-1.23 


Peer trust 


0.72 


12.54** 


Peer communication 


-0.05 


-1.02 


Peer alienation 


-0.17 


-3.96** 


Peer delinquency 


0.03 


0.77 




RAdj 2 = 0.57 


F(l, 295) = 58.79** 


School satisfaction 


Parent trust 


0.17 


1.88 


Parent communication 


0.08 


0.96 


Parent alienation 


-0.09 


-1.56 


Peer trust 


0.04 


0.45 
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TABLE V 
Continued 



Variable 


P 


t 


Peer communication 


0.13 


1.83 


Peer alienation 


-0.04 


-0.60 


Peer delinquency 


-0.19 

R Ad j 2 = 0.21 


-3.34** 

F(l, 295) = 12.12** 


Living environment satisfaction 


Parent trust 


0.36 


4.21** 


Parent communication 


-0.05 


-0.61 


Parent alienation 


-0.17 


-3.07** 


Peer trust 


0.12 


1.60 


Peer communication 


-0.01 


-0.16 


Peer alienation 


-0.12 


-2.12* 


Peer delinquency 


-0.05 

R Adj 2 = 0.28 


-0.97 

F( 7, 295) = 17.52** 


Self satisfaction 


Parent trust 


0.20 


2.23* 


Parent communication 


-0.03 


-0.31 


Parent alienation 


0.04 


0.59 


Peer trust 


0.32 


3.96** 


Peer communication 


0.00 


0.05 


Peer alienation 


-0.08 


-1.39 


Peer delinquency 


0.06 

R Adj 2 = 0.18 


1.10 

F{1, 295) = 10.52** 



*p< 0.05; **p< 0.001. 



significantly. The subscales of People in My Life explained 57% of 
the variance in Family Satisfaction. As shown in Table V, Parent 
Trust and Parent Communication contributed significantly to the 
variance in children’s satisfaction with their families, as did Parent 
Alienation and Peer Delinquency, in a negative direction. The 
subscales of People in My Life explained 57% of the variance in 
Friends Satisfaction, with Peer Trust contributing the most variance 
to children’s satisfaction with friends, followed by Peer Alienation, 
which contributed significantly in a negative direction. 
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The subscales of People in My Life predicted only 21% of the 
variance in School Satisfaction, and an examination of the beta 
weights indicates that only Peer Delinquency made a significant 
contribution, in an inverse direction. Twenty-eight percent of the 
variance in Living Environment Satisfaction was predicted by the 
regression model, with Parent Trust, Parent Alienation, and Peer 
Alienation making significant contributions (see Table V). The 
subscales of People in My Life predicted 18% of the variance in 
Self Satisfaction, and an examination of beta weights indicates that 
only the Parent and Peer Trust subscales contributed significantly. 



DISCUSSION 

The children and adolescents in this study reported moderately 
high degrees of life satisfaction, similar to the results of other 
studies of children and adolescents (Greenspoon and Saklofske, 
1997; Huebner, 1991a, 1994, 1997). The majority of the sample 
reported being least satisfied with school, and most satisfied with 
friends, which is also consistent with past research (Greenspoon and 
Saklofske, 1997; Huebner, 1994). 

There were few sex and grade differences in children’s reports of 
life satisfaction. The trend of females reporting greater satisfaction 
with school than males has been found in previous studies with 
children (Huebner, 1994) and adolescents (Huebner et al., 2000). 
This finding is intriguing, given the ample literature documenting 
school-related difficulties for females in early adolescence, such as 
lower grades (Steinberg, 1993) and a decreased interest in certain 
subjects, such as mathematics and science (American Association 
of University Women, 1991). Boys report higher self-concepts in 
academics during elementary school, but report similar academic 
self-concepts to girls in high school (Wilgenbusch and Merrell, 
1999). Therefore, it is possible that there is a shift during middle 
childhood and early adolescence, where boys become less comfort- 
able with academics and less satisfied with school in general. 
Indeed, Pollack’s (1998) work has highlighted similar evidence 
suggesting that boys’ academic self-esteem suffers during early 
adolescence. 
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School satisfaction also differed by grade, with eighth graders 
reporting less satisfaction with school than sixth graders. This find- 
ing is consistent with numerous studies finding that adolescents in 
middle and junior high schools show a declining interest in school 
(Eccles et al., 1993; Montemayor and Flannery, 1990). Given that 
a significant proportion of high school students are dissatisfied with 
school (Huebner et al., 2000), and that dissatisfaction with school is 
the most common reason given by students for dropping out (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1990), the identification of eighth grade 
as a possible starting point for this trend has particular relevance for 
prevention efforts. 

The only other grade difference found was for satisfaction with 
families, which decreased significantly as grade increased. It is 
reasonable to infer that, as adolescents begin to communicate less 
with their parents and feel as though their parents do not understand 
them, overall satisfaction with their families decreases. Of course, 
the relationship between these variables is likely bi-directional, 
whereby decreased satisfaction with families may lead to impaired 
communication with parents. 

The overall picture that emerges regarding life satisfaction is 
that adolescents, compared to younger children, are less satisfied 
with their schools and families. Previous research regarding the 
stability of this trend, and its implications, is conflicting. Demo- 
graphic variables have generally not been correlated, or have only 
related weakly to life satisfaction (Huebner, 1991a, 1995, 1997). 
However, some studies have found life satisfaction for individuals 
in mid-adolescence to be relatively low, especially in comparison to 
early adolescence (Man, 1991) and adulthood (Petito and Cummins, 
2000). If adolescence does, indeed, represent a time of decreased 
satisfaction with life, the causes and implications of this are still 
speculative. For example, it is possible that adolescents’ devel- 
opment of critical thinking skills leads them to be more critical 
and discerning when assessing and reporting their satisfaction with 
various aspects of life (Man, 1991). Alternatively, the increasing 
autonomy of adolescence may cause a problem of fit between their 
needs and the constraints of family and school (see e.g., Eccles et al., 
1993; Montemayor and Flannery, 1990), resulting in genuine unhap- 
piness with their present situation. Recent research has suggested 
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that, even though increased conflict with parents is present in early 
adolescence, this conflict does not have long-lasting effects on 
the closeness of the parent-child relationship (Arnett, 1999). This 
important issue warrants further investigation, so that the nature of 
this dissatisfaction with life, and its implications, can be explored in 
greater depth. 

Attachment relationships, either with parents, peers, or both, 
predicted satisfaction with all domains of life for the children and 
adolescents in this study. As anticipated, positive aspects of the 
parent and peer relationships, such as trust and communication, 
were highly correlated with children’s overall life satisfaction. In 
addition, alienation from parents and peers was negatively corre- 
lated with life satisfaction, as was peer delinquency. Analyses of 
the contribution of parent and peer attachment to satisfaction with 
each domain of life yielded more specific information. Because the 
sample was not random, p-values were interpreted with extreme 
caution and priority was given to the size of estimates. 

Parent trust was the best predictor of satisfaction with families. 
Communication with parents also predicted satisfaction, and aliena- 
tion from parents was inversely related to family satisfaction. These 
findings are supported by attachment theory, which suggests that 
security, open communication, and understanding in the parent- 
child relationship is related to positive outcomes (Man, 1991; 
Paterson et al., 1994). 

Peer delinquency, assessed by children’s reports of their peers’ 
influence on truancy, cheating, and drinking alcohol, was also 
inversely related to satisfaction with families. Research has 
confirmed that delinquent behavior in early adolescence is related 
to several family variables, such as lack of parental monitoring 
(Vazsonyi and Flannery, 1997), communication problems (Clark 
and Shields, 1997), and insecure parent-child attachments (Cash well 
and Vacc, 1996; Vazsonyi and Flannery, 1997). 

Peer trust was found to be the best predictor of satisfaction 
with friends. This finding validates the importance of commit- 
ment between friends, such as mutual caring, mutual liking, and 
trust/loyalty (Hartup, 1989; Newcomb and Bagwell, 1995). Peer 
communication and satisfaction with friends were significantly 
correlated. However, once the Parent Trust subscale was entered into 
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the regression analysis, the Peer Communication subscale did not 
add unique variance to Friends Satisfaction. Because of their strong 
correlation, peer communication should not be regarded as unim- 
portant to children’s satisfaction with their friends, especially in 
light of past research indicating that verbal disclosure and intimacy 
are of central importance at this developmental period (Bemdt and 
Perry, 1990; Lempers and Clark-Lempers, 1992). 

Peer alienation also contributed significantly to satisfaction with 
friends, in an inverse direction. Previous research has shown that 
peer rejection and loneliness are linked to maladaptive outcomes 
for children (McFadyen-Ketchum and Dodge, 1998), although this 
has been studied less in adolescence. This indicates that alienation 
from peers continues to be a problem in middle childhood through 
early adolescence, as evidenced by its effect on this aspect of life 
satisfaction. 

Peer delinquency was the only variable that significantly pre- 
dicted satisfaction with school. There is a strong negative relation- 
ship between school variables (e.g., achievement, commitment to 
education) and delinquent behaviors (Vazsonyi and Flannery, 1997), 
and adolescents who are involved in structured extracurricular 
activities are less likely to exhibit deviant behaviors (Mahoney 
and Stattin, 2000). These school variables likely relate to school 
satisfaction, making peer delinquency incompatible with school 
satisfaction. 

The effect of parent and peer attachments on school satisfac- 
tion differed by sex and grade. Peer attachments predicted school 
satisfaction for females but not for males. Cotterell (1992) found 
that girls’ academic adjustment was related to support from parents 
and teachers, whereas boys’ academic adjustment was not related 
to support from these adults, and was actually inversely related 
to support from friends. Perhaps peers have a differential impact 
on school satisfaction for males and females, with peers having 
a minimal, or even negative influence on boys’ school satisfac- 
tion and academic adjustment. This difference may reflect values 
of males and females in contemporary society, where males, on 
average, spend more time in non-academic related activities (e.g., 
sports, watching television) and females spend more time studying 
and reading for pleasure (Halpem, 1997). Thus, boys and their close 
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friends may value and find satisfaction in recreational activities 
rather than school. 

Both peer and parent attachments failed to predict school satis- 
faction for fourth graders and only parent attachment predicted 
satisfaction for sixth graders. However, both parent and peer attach- 
ments predicted school satisfaction for eighth graders. This suggests 
that as children progress in school, peers take on increasing impor- 
tance while parental influences continue to be important in shaping 
school satisfaction. It is possible that for fourth graders, such vari- 
ables as teacher characteristics or school climate contribute their 
satisfaction with school. Indeed, a recent study found the teacher- 
student relationship to be a necessary condition for students’ school 
satisfaction and engagement in academics (Rosenfield et al., 2000). 

Satisfaction with living environment was predicted by both 
parent and peer attachments. The Living Environment Satisfaction 
subscale of the MSLSS consists of a broad range of items assessing 
satisfaction with the child’s home, neighborhood, and people in 
the community and it is logical that both parent and peer attach- 
ments predict satisfaction with this area of life. Parent trust was 
a significant predictor, suggesting that children’s security in their 
relationship with parents was central to their liking where they live. 
Parent and peer alienation also contributed significantly to living 
environment satisfaction, in an inverse direction. This is consistent 
with past research, which has found alienation from peers affects 
children’s happiness (Homel and Bums, 1989). 

Living environment satisfaction was also found to vary by grade 
level. Parent attachment did not predict satisfaction for fourth 
graders, and peer attachment failed to predict satisfaction for sixth 
graders. This pattern of results is difficult to explain although it 
may be speculated that subjects may have varied in their inter- 
pretations of the items regarding Living Environment Satisfaction 
on the MSLSS. Because this subscale assesses many areas of the 
living environment, such as the child’s home, neighborhood, and 
more general community, children may appraise the items very 
differently. As a result, it is possible that fourth graders thought 
more about physical aspects of their home and neighborhoods when 
answering the questions, whereas sixth graders may have focused 
more on their home and family life within the neighborhood. Eighth 
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graders, with their increasing complex thinking skills (Montemayor 
and Flannery, 1990; Vernon and Al-Mabuk, 1995), may have been 
able to more fully integrate different aspects of their living environ- 
ment, such as physical and interpersonal characteristics of their 
homes, personal qualities of neighbors, including their peers, and 
facets of their community, such as social cohesiveness and safety. 

Both parent and peer attachments predicted satisfaction with self. 
Peer trust was a significant contributor to self satisfaction across 
both sexes and all grades. Parent trust also predicted satisfaction 
with the self, except for sixth graders. Perhaps as early adoles- 
cents navigate the transition to middle school, parents become less 
important or their behavior is more highly scrutinized, at least 
temporarily. Evidence for the transient nature of parents’ lack of 
importance in self satisfaction comes not only from this study’s 
findings that parents are important for eighth graders’ satisfaction, 
but also from studies showing parents to be central to self-esteem 
for middle and high school students (Rosenfeld et al., 2000). 

Collectively, satisfaction with various aspects of life was pre- 
dicted by parent and peer attachment relationships. Findings varied 
as a function of domain of life being studied, lending support to the 
notion that preadolescents can differentiate among specific domains 
in their lives (Huebner, 1994), and that multidimensional assess- 
ment models provide a rich picture of this phenomenon (Fluebner 
et al., 1998). Across domains, parent and peer trust were partic- 
ularly important predictor variables, suggesting that loyalty, trust, 
and commitment in these relationships contribute to life satisfac- 
tion for children and adolescents. Alienation, especially from peers, 
was also a salient predictor of dissatisfaction with school and living 
environment, implying that peer rejection and loneliness may be 
threats to well-being at this age. Finally, peer delinquency was 
inversely related to satisfaction both with families and school, which 
was consistent with delinquency literature positing a relationship 
between family process variables, school interest and achievement, 
and deviant behavior (Vazsonyi and Flannery, 1997). 

A difficulty in conducting research on attachments for children 
in this age group is the lack of appropriate measures. Although 
People in My Life was the best instrument available, there are some 
notable limitations of this assessment tool. First, it assesses various 
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aspects of attachment to parents and peers, in general, as opposed to 
asking about individual friends. Therefore, asking children and early 
adolescents to rate their attachments to peers, as opposed to a friend 
with whom they have a close relationship, may not accurately assess 
the attachment relationship. Second, the questions about parents and 
peers on People in My Life are very similar. Given that attachment 
to peers is theorized to be different from the parent-child attachment 
relationship, it would follow that procedures for assessing attach- 
ment between friends would be different. Another limitation of this 
instrument is the lack of research on its psychometric properties. 
The future development and validation of psychometrically sound 
measures of attachment for adolescents will be needed to further 
study the role of attachment in life satisfaction. 

The current findings also suggest that the transition from middle 
childhood to early adolescence is critical in negotiating close rela- 
tionships. Upon entry into early adolescence, peers become central 
sources of companionship and emotional support. Close peer rela- 
tionships relate to various aspects of life satisfaction, suggesting 
that the development of these relationships should be encouraged. 
Schools are ideal settings in which to promote resiliency and 
competency in children (Doll and Lyon, 1998), and efforts should 
be made to facilitate the development of close peer relationships. 

Boys’ decreased satisfaction with school also has implications 
for professional practice. Given that school satisfaction is related 
to the likelihood of students remaining in school (Ainley et al., 
1991), it is critical for school personnel to make efforts to engage 
boys in school. Due, in part, to the widely published surveys citing 
American schools’ shortchanging of girls (e.g., American Associ- 
ation of University Women, 1991), schools have been sensitized 
to the needs of girls. However, findings from this study indicate 
that boys are more dissatisfied with school than girls. In addition, 
males consistently receive lower grades in school than females and 
are over-represented in the low-ability end of several learning and 
cognitive disability distributions (Halpem, 1997). They are also 
somewhat more likely to drop out of school (Ainley et al., 1991; 
Kaufman et al., 1999). Taken together, these findings suggest that 
schools need to proceed cautiously to ensure that they are not short- 
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changing boys in their quest to be sensitive to issues facing girls 
(Pollack, 1998). 

Peer alienation and delinquency proved to be central to several 
aspects of life satisfaction, indicating that prevention and interven- 
tion efforts should target children who are lonely, alienated from 
peers, and involved in deviant behavior. In a time when treatment 
too often focuses on externalizing behaviors, these results indicate 
that peer rejection and loneliness should also be addressed due to 
their far-reaching implications. 
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ABSTRACT. The factorial invariance of the Multidimensional Students’ Life 
Satisfaction Scale (MSLSS: Huebner, 1994) across two divergent cultures 
(collectivistic vs. individualistic) was investigated with 835 Korean and 822 US 
students in elementary, middle, and high schools. Psychometric properties of 
the Korean version of the MSLSS were acceptable. A series of multisample- 
confirmatory factor analyses (MCFA) demonstrated the cross-cultural similarity 
of the five-factor model for students’ life satisfaction. The similar structure of 
MSLSS across cultural groups provides the basis for meaningful international 
comparisons of life satisfaction among children and adolescents. Further 
cross-cultural research including various culturally sensitive life satisfaction 
domains may enhance understanding of cultural differences in the structure, 
correlates, and consequences related to students’ life satisfaction. 



The psychological importance of subjective well-being (SWB) on 
the overall quality of social and personal life of individuals has 
increasingly been recognized (Strack et al., 1991). Life satisfac- 
tion, a person’s cognitive appraisal of the quality of his or her life 
circumstance, is one aspect of positive SWB (Diener and Diener, 
1995; Shin and Johnson, 1978; Veenhoven, 1996). Research has 
demonstrated that individuals with lower life satisfaction are at risk 
for a variety of psychological and social problems such as depres- 
sion, low self-esteem, and maladaptive social interactions (Furr and 
Funder, 1998; Lewinsohn et al., 1991). 

Although numerous studies have been done with adults, 
researchers have only recently begun to examine the structure of 
life satisfaction in children and adolescents. Furthermore, most 
of the research concerning children’s life satisfaction has used 
unidimensional measures, which have offered limited information 
regarding the underlying structure of life satisfaction in children and 
adolescents. One exception is the Multidimensional Students’ Life 
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Satisfaction Scale (MSLSS: Huebner, 1994), which is designed to 
measure children’s subjective perceptions of life satisfaction in five 
relevant domains: Family, Friends, School, Living Environment, and 
Self as well as overall life satisfaction. 

Studies of the construct validity of the MSLSS with American 
students using exploratory and confirmatory factor analysis have 
supported the proposed five-factor model (Gilman et al., 2000; 
Huebner et al., 1998). However, there are only a few studies which 
examined the psychometric properties (e.g., the generalizability of 
the factor structure) of the MSLSS in other cultures. The results of 
a study with a large sample of Canadian children in grades 3 to 8 
(Greenspoon and Saklofske, 1997) and a study with students from 
Spain in grade 9 to 1 1 using a Catalan version of the MSLSS (Casas 
et al., 2001) reported adequate internal consistency and supported 
the five-factor structure of the scale. Although research to date with 
the MSLSS has demonstrated good psychometric properties and a 
consistent five-factor structure, the research has been limited mostly 
to samples from Western, individualistic cultures with a limited age 
range. 

Frequent concerns have been expressed regarding the cross- 
cultural comparability of psychological measurements. Increasing 
numbers of research studies have demonstrated that cultural exper- 
iences influence an individual’s social, emotional, and cognitive 
development (Basic Behavioral Science Task Force, 1996). For 
example, cross-cultural studies reported that in collectivistic Eastern 
cultures, where the harmony with members of important groups 
(e.g., family, schools) is highly valued, individual’s psychological 
processes are influenced by others’ perspectives and societal norms 
(Markus and Kitayama, 1991, 1994). In contrast, in individualistic 
cultures such as those in North America, where the self is regarded 
as an independent entity, personal interests and inner feelings tend 
to be valued more and are primary sources in the life satisfaction 
judgment process (Suh et al., 1998). Thus, these cultural differences 
may influence on individual’s interpretation and responses to items 
measuring life satisfaction (Riordan and Vandenberg, 1994). 

With respect to measurement issues in comparative cross-cultural 
studies. Bond and Task-sking (1983) argued that many of the cross- 
cultural studies of psychological constructs have used instruments 
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developed on American samples with individuals in non-Westem 
cultures. Researchers have then compared American and non- 
Westem individuals without considering the psychometric compar- 
ability of the instruments. Lack of equivalence in validity of the 
instmments may suggest differences in the meaning of life satis- 
faction constructs in different cultural groups. 

Measurement equivalence means that items on the scale are inter- 
preted and responded to in the same way across groups (Little, 
2000). Construct comparability (factor invariance) holds when 
the corresponding measurement parameters (factor loadings) of a 
construct are equivalent across groups of interest (Meredith, 1993). 
When this condition has been met, then the cultural differences 
in levels, correlates, and consequences related to constructs can 
be examined in valid and meaningful ways (Little, 2000). For 
example, although some researchers have explored mean differences 
in life satisfaction across culturally diverse groups (e.g., Diener 
and Diener, 1995; Huebner, 1998; Man, 1991; Suh et al., 1998), 
the methodological focus on the extent to which life satisfaction 
measures are equivalent across cultures has often been overlooked 
(Byme, 1996). If measures cannot be shown to be equivalent 
across the groups of interest, then any comparisons of mean differ- 
ences will be meaningless. Similarly, comparisons of correlates and 
consequences related to the construct will be questionable. Thus, 
it is imperative that the researchers assess the construct validity of 
measuring instruments with diverse cultural groups before investig- 
ating differential levels of well-being. 

Considering research findings on possible differences in life 
satisfaction between individualistic and collectivistic cultures (e.g., 
Diener and Diener, 1995), research investigating the reliability and 
construct validity of the MSLSS with students from non-Westem 
cultures, such as Korea, should be conducted as part of instru- 
ment development. The purpose of current study was to investigate 
the comparability of the factor structure of the MSLSS (Huebner, 
1994) between Korean and American students of three age levels 
(elementary, middle, and secondary school age). 

Previous studies using the MSLSS with American students 
reported five related but separable factors corresponding to each 
of the five domains of the MSLSS (Family, Friends, School, 
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Self, Living Environment) (Huebner, 1994; Huebner et al., 1998). 
However, due to the collectivistic nature of the Korean culture, 
which is different from the individualistic American culture (Suh 
et al., 1998), the Self domain of the MSLSS may not be separ- 
able from other domains. Koreans think of themselves using more 
group-related concepts than do Americans and thus see their ideal 
“self’ as being closer to their social self than Westerners do 
(Suh et al., 1998). Given these cultural differences, a four-factor 
model (Family, Friends, School, Living Environment) with Korean 
students, particularly with preadolescent students who have not 
reached the developmental stage of identity development (Erikson, 
1963) was hypothesized. 



METHOD 



Participants 

Korean participants consisted of 398 students (ages 9-12) from two 
elementary schools, 198 students (ages 13-15) from two middle 
schools, and 239 students (ages 16-18) from two high schools. 
All the schools were located in a mid-sized city of South Korea. 
Students from regular classrooms in grades 4, 5, 7, 8, 10 and 11 
participated in the study. Students in grades 6, 9 and 12 were not 
included in this research because in Korea, students in the last year 
of each level of school experience extreme stress due to preparing 
for very competitive exams required to advance to the next level of 
schools. Therefore, the life satisfaction of students in those grades 
might not be typical of students in the same school level in other 
nations. 

Data from American students previously collected in elementary 
(Huebner, 1994), middle (Huebner et al., 1998) and high (Gilman, 
1999) schools in South Carolina were used for cross-cultural 
comparisons. Among American students who were matched with 
Korean students by grade and age, 350, 224 and 248 students 
were in elementary, middle and high school, respectively. Korean 
elementary groups completed 4-point MSLSS scales for cross- 
cultural comparisons because available American elementary group 
data were collected using 4-point scales, whereas middle and high 
school groups used 6-point scales. The average age of Korean 
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TABLE I 



Participants by grade and gender 



School 


Grade 


Korean (N = 835) 




American (N = 


822) 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Elementary 


4th 


100 


84 


184 


107 


74 


181 




5th 


107 


107 


214 


81 


88 


169 


Middle 


7th 


29 


36 


65 


38 


36 


74 




8th 


61 


72 


133 


70 


80 


150 


High 


10th 


36 


37 


73 


39 


40 


79 




11th 


84 


82 


166 


86 


83 


169 


Total 




417 


418 


835 


421 


401 


822 



students was 12.85 years, with 49.9% males and 50.1% females. The 
selected American students had an average age of 12.89 years, with 
51.2% males and 48.8% females. Means and standard deviations 
for each domain and total scores of the MSLSS for the Korean and 
American samples are presented separately in Table I. 

Measures 

The Multidimensional Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale (MSLSS: 
Huebner, 1994). The MSLSS is a 40-item self-report scale designed 
to measure children and adolescents’ satisfaction with five life 
domains: Friends, Family, School, Self, and Living Environment. 
Two different types of response formats were used in this study. 
Students of middle and high school level were asked to select one of 
six options (strongly disagree, moderately disagree, mildly disagree, 
mildly agree, moderately agree, strongly agree) for each ques- 
tion. For elementary school students, a four-option response format 
(never, sometimes, often, almost always) was used. This procedure 
was necessary in order to compare scores of Korean elementary 
students to those of the corresponding American students who used 
a four-option response format. 

The MSLSS, originally written in English, was translated into 
Korean for Korean participants by the first author of this study. 
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The final Korean version of the MSLSS was verified by a bilin- 
gual Korean through back translation, which is the recommended 
procedure for creating semantic equivalence (Benet and Waller, 
1995). Before it was used, the Korean version of MSLSS was also 
reviewed by two Korean teachers at the elementary and middle 
school levels, who examined the items for developmentally appro- 
priate levels of language and for culturally appropriate expressions. 



Procedure 

After obtaining approval for the study from the principal of 
each school, participants were selected from targeted classrooms. 
Following the conventional ethical guidelines for research in Korea, 
after obtaining approval for the study from the school administrators 
and teachers, a letter was sent to all parents informing them of the 
purpose of the study and the procedures, and giving them the option 
to deny their children’s participation to the study; no parent declined 
permission. Students were also informed that they could withdraw 
from the study at any time if they did not want to participate 
for any reason; no student withdrew. A research assistant and the 
classroom teachers gave detailed verbal directions for completing 
the questionnaire to the students and answered students’ questions. 
After completing the instrument, students were debriefed about the 
purpose of the study. 



Data Analyses 

Prior to the main analysis, data screening procedures were per- 
formed using SAS programs (SAS 6.11; SAS Institute, 1990). For 
most variables, both univariate skewness and kurtosis were smaller 
than 1.0, except for the Friend domain among American high 
school students, where they were 1.5 and 3.2, respectively, and 
still within acceptable values for normality (Curran et al., 1996; 
Kline, 1998). Possible multivariate outliers for the data set were 
then examined through Mahalanobis distance, which measure the 
multivariate distance between individual scores and the sample 
means (Kline, 1998). Using the Mahalanobis distance scale with 
conservative p < 0.001 as suggested by Tabachinick and Fidell 
(1996), no case differed significantly from the others. The squared 
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Mahalanobis distance of all cases was smaller than 43.8, which was 
the critical value of x 2 (19) used in this study. 

In order to determine whether the MSLSS measures the same 
constructs across the two cultural groups, covariance matrices of 
the MSLSS for each group were compared using a multi-sample 
confirmatory factor analysis (MCFA). 

For this study, item parcels were used instead of individual 
items as observed variables. Researchers have argued that results 
based upon individual items are difficult to interpret, even for 
only moderately lengthy questionnaires (e.g., Floyd and Widaman, 
1995; Kishton and Widaman, 1994). Following the method used 
by Gilman (1999) and Huebner et al. (1998), item parcels were 
constructed with randomly assigned items with a few conditions. 
In order to avoid a “bloated specific” effect (Cattell, 1978), items 
which were the most highly inter correlated were not combined. 
Also, in order to prevent priming effects, items presented next to 
each other on the scale were not combined for the same parcel 
(Gilman, 1999). A total of 18 item parcels were constructed for 
the MSLSS: Four item parcels for each of the Friends, School, and 
Living Environment domains, and three item parcels to represent 
the Family and Self domains (descriptions of each item parcel are 
presented in Huebner et al., 1998). Due to limitation of space, the 
correlation matrices for the item parcels are not presented in this 
paper. 

Prior to multigroup invariance analyses, the baseline model 
was established following the previous confirmatory factor analysis 
findings from American samples (Gilman, 1999; Huebner et al., 
1998). The identified baseline model was the five-factor structure 
comprising Family, Friends, Self, School, and Living Environment, 
with the five factors assumed to be intercorrelated. Each item parcel 
was loaded onto a hypothesized factor. 

The hierarchical analytic step which tests models in an orderly 
sequence is recommended in order to determine factor structure 
equivalence and to identify the source of any inequivalence across 
groups by researchers (Byme, 1994; Keith et al., 1995). In this study, 
a series of increasingly more restrictive models was specified and 
tested separately for elementary, middle and high school students. 
In each model, sets of particular parameters were constrained to be 
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equal across the groups and then that model was compared to a less 
restrictive model in which the parameters were freed. In this study, 
the following models were tested in steps: 

Model 1: All parameters (i.e., factor loadings, unique and error 
variances, factor correlations, factor variances) were allowed to 
vary across groups (i.e., number of factors are same). 

Model 2: Only the factor loadings were specified to be equal 
across groups. 

Model 3: Factor loadings and the unique and error variances 
were specified as invariant across groups. Factor variances and 
covariances were allowed to vary across groups. 

Model 4: Factor loadings, unique and error variances and factor 
covariances were specified to be equal across groups. Only the 
factor variances were allowed to vary across groups. 

Model 5: All parameters were specified to be equivalent across 
groups. 

In the process of determining factor invariance across groups, 
following the recommendation of researchers (e.g., Keith et al., 
1995), the equivalence of factor loadings across groups was 
considered the most important condition in this study. However, 
the equivalence of other aspects of the model across groups was 
also reviewed to explore other potential source of nonequivalence 
(Keith et al., 1995; Marsh, 1993). All models were tested with 
the maximum-likelihood estimation procedure using EQS (Bentler, 
1995). Both absolute fit statistics; and incremental fit statistics 
were utilized to evaluate the model fit (see Hoyle and Painter, 
1995; Tanaka, 1993). The absolute fit statistics included the x 2 test 
of exact model fit, the root-mean-square error of approximation 
(RMSEA; Steiger and Lind, 1980). The incremental fit statistics 
(Hoyle and Painter, 1995) included the Comparative Fit Index (CFI; 
Bentler, 1990), the Tucker-Lewis Index (TLI; Tucker and Lewis, 
1973). A small and insignificant x 2 suggests a good model fitting 
because the null hypothesis assumes that the model being tested 
does fit the data. However, the x 2 test is not a good indicator of 
model fit when the sample size is large. With large samples, very 
minor differences can yield a significant x 2 , indicating the rejection 
of a good model (Keith and Witta, 1997). Thus, considering the 
relatively large sample size of this study, the results of the chi-square 
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TABLE II 

Reliability coefficients of the Korean version of the MSLSS scores 



Domain 



Family 


Friends 


School 


Living Self 

environment 


Total 


Elementary 0.76 


0.82 


0.81 


0.78 


0.67 


0.90 


Middle 0.84 


0.87 


0.85 


0.81 


0.80 


0.91 


High 0.87 


0.85 


0.87 


0.80 


0.77 


0.92 



Elementary: 4-point scale; Middle and High: 6-point scale. 



test were not considered to be critical in evaluating model fit for this 
study. In general, for indices, the CFI and TLI, values greater than 
0.95 and for the RMSEA indices, below 0.06 indicate good model 
fit (Browne and Mels, 1992; Hu and Bender, 1998; Steiger, 1989). 
In addition, the x 2 difference test (Ax 2 ), which tests the statistic- 
ally significant change in x 2 values with difference in degrees of 
freedom (A df) between competing models (Byrne, 1991), was used 
in evaluations of model fit. 



RESULTS 

Reliability of Korean Version of the MSLSS 

Internal consistency estimates (alpha coefficients) for each domain 
and total scores of the MSLSS for the Korean samples were 
computed by school level. Internal consistency reliability indices, 
alpha coefficients (Cronbach, 1951), for the MSLSS of Korean 
students are reported in Table II by school level. The results 
for American samples were comparable and have been reported 
previously (see Gilman, 1999; Huebner, 1994; Huebner et al., 1998). 

For the Korean sample, all alphas except those for the Self 
domain for the elementary students exceeded the value of 0.70 
which is considered adequate for research purposes (Nunnally, 
1978; Schmitt, 1996). The alphas for the Total MSLSS scores 
were 0.90 or higher across all school levels of Korean students. 
These results are consistent with research findings with American 
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students (Huebner, 1994, 1998; Huebner et al., 1998) and Canadian 
students (Greenspoon and Saklofske, 1997). However, the alpha 
for the Self subscale among Korean elementary students was 0.67, 
slightly below but still close to the acceptable range. According to 
subsequent analyses, the item “I like to try new things” had the 
smallest item-total correlation (r = 0.12 for elementary, r = 0.31 for 
middle, r = 0.26 for high school) among the Self items, indicating 
that this item may not measuring the same construct measured by the 
other items in the Self subscale. Across all levels of Korean students, 
the Self subscale demonstrated higher reliability after removing this 
item ( a = 0.71: elementary, 0.82: middle, 0.79: high school). 

Thus, these results demonstrated adequate internal consistency of 
the Korean version of the MSLSS Total and subscale scores, except 
for the slightly lower level of reliability for the Self domain. This 
finding suggested cautious interpretation of the Self domain score 
for Korean elementary students. 



Factor Structure Equivalence of MSLSS Across Cultural Groups 

Following the steps described previously, the results of the series of 
tests for the comparison of factor models for Korean and American 
students are summarized in Table III by school level. 

For the elementary school level, Model 2, which specified that 
all factor loadings were equal across the Korean and American 
students, produced overall good fit statistics, although the fit was 
slightly decreased when compared to that of Model 1, which freed 
all parameters. However, the chi-square difference test was statistic- 
ally significant (Ax 2 13) = 26.189 ,p < 0.05). These results indicated 
that there may be problems in constraining equality of factor load- 
ings of certain item parcels across groups. Further analysis of 
univariate Lagrange Multiplier (LM) x 2 test results indicated that 
the factor loading of one item parcel (FRI 2) on the Friend factor was 
not equal across groups ( p < 0.05). The standardized factor loadings 
for Model 2 are presented in Table IV by groups and school level. 

The result indicated a slightly higher factor loading for the 
Korean sample (0.82 vs. 0.78). However, freeing this parameter 
did not improve model fit significantly. When the model gradually 
added more constraints across groups, such as unique and error 
variance, and factor covariances and variances, the overall model 
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TABLE III 



Comparisons of the fit of factor models specifying degrees of equivalence across 
Korean and American students 



Model tested 


CFI 


TLI 


RMSEA 


x 2 W) 


A X 2 (df) 


Elementary school ( 4-point scale) 

1. All parameters vary 0.969 


0.963 


0.032 


388.768 (250) 




2. Only factor loadings equal 


0.967 


0.961 


0.033 


414.957 (263) 


26.189(13)* 


3. Factor loadings and unique/ 


0.954 


0.950 


0.037 


488.602 (281) 


73.645 (18)** 


error variances equal 
4. Factor loadings, unique/error 


0.951 


0.949 


0.037 


512.450 (291) 


23.848 (10)** 


variances and factor 
covariances equal 
5. All parameters invariant 


0.948 


0.947 


0.038 


530.514 (296) 


18.064 (5)** 


Middle school ( 6-point scale) 
1. All parameters vary 


0.949 


0.937 


0.043 


440.047 (250) 




2. Only factor loadings equal 


0.947 


0.938 


0.043 


461.324 (263) 


21.277 (13) 


3. Factor loadings and unique/ 


0.923 


0.916 


0.049 


568.177 (281) 


106.853 (18)** 


error variances equal 
4. Factor loadings, unique/error 


0.921 


0.916 


0.049 


585.649 (291) 


17.472 (10) 


variances and factor 
covariances equal 
5. All parameters invariant 


0.913 


0.910 


0.051 


617.613 (296) 


31.964 (5)** 


High school (6-point scale) 
1. All parameters vary 


0.955 


0.945 


0.040 


450.995 (250) 




2. Only factor loadings equal 


0.950 


0.942 


0.042 


488.560 (263) 


37.565 (13)** 


3. Factor loadings and unique/ 


0.914 


0.906 


0.053 


667.542 (281) 


78.982 (18)** 


error variances equal 
4. Factor loadings, unique/error 


0.909 


0.905 


0.053 


698.433 (291) 


30.891 (10)** 


variances and factor 
covariances equal 
5. All parameters invariant 


0.901 


0.897 


0.055 


742.499 (296) 


44.066 (5)** 



*p <0.05; *><0.01. 

fit indices slightly decreased compared to less restrictive models, 
but they still indicated good model fit. Thus, these results indicated 
factor invariance of MSLSS across cultural groups at the elementary 
school level. 

For the middle school level, the fit indices for Model 2 indi- 
cated a fairly good fit. When Model 2 was compared to Model 1, 
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TABLE IV 

Standardized factor loadings for Model 2: Only factor loadings are equal across 
Korean and American groups 



Item parcel 


Elementary 


Middle 


High 


K 


A 


K 


A 


K 


A 


FAM1 


0.838 


0.906 


0.838 


0.912 


0.911 


0.902 


FAM2 


0.641 


0.660 


0.641 


0.704 


0.745 


0.757 


FAM3 


0.631 


0.741 


0.631 


0.765 


0.735 


0.788 


FRI1 


0.556 


0.510 


0.556 


0.622 


0.611 


0.526 


FRI2 


0.820 


0.776 


0.820 


0.849 


0.865 


0.845 


FRI3 


0.789 


0.885 


0.789 


0.855 


0.878 


0.839 


FRI4 


0.734 


0.737 


0.734 


0.760 


0.801 


0.720 


SCH1 


0.780 


0.820 


0.780 


0.773 


0.851 


0.814 


SCH2 


0.747 


0.838 


0.747 


0.832 


0.866 


0.880 


SCH3 


0.778 


0.798 


0.778 


0.752 


0.798 


0.735 


SCH4 


0.732 


0.734 


0.732 


0.748 


0.752 


0.770 


LI VI 


0.769 


0.837 


0.769 


0.807 


0.857 


0.823 


LIV2 


0.673 


0.776 


0.673 


0.750 


0.728 


0.751 


LIV3 


0.742 


0.807 


0.742 


0.660 


0.759 


0.709 


LIV4 


0.662 


0.748 


0.662 


0.726 


0.613 


0.660 


SELF1 


0.736 


0.814 


0.736 


0.832 


0.771 


0.898 


SELF2 


0.559 


0.677 


0.559 


0.749 


0.641 


0.761 


SELF3 


0.637 


0.731 


0.637 


0.695 


0.722 


0.772 



K = Korean; A = American. 

Unstandardized loadings are constrained to be equal across-groups in MCFA. 



the x 2 difference between these models was statistically insigni- 
ficant (Ax 2 13) = 21.277, p > 0.05), indicating noninvariance of 
factor loadings across groups. There was a significant decrease in 
model fit from Model 2 to Model 3, but both models remained in 
the range of acceptable model fit. These results indicated that the 
unique and error variances of measurement may not be equivalent 
across groups. In additional model testing, when the equal factor 
covariance constraints were introduced on Model 2, the test results 
showed that the pattern of factor correlations was equivalent across 
groups (Ax 2 10) = 16.602, p > 0.05). 
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For the high school level, the fit statistics for Model 2 showed a 
well-fitting model. However, the difference in x 2 between Model 1 
and 2 was statistically significant (Ax 2 13) = 37.565, p < 0.01), 
indicating possible nonequivalence of some factor loadings across 
groups. Further investigation with univariate LM x 2 reported that 
factor loadings of four item parcels (e.g., SCH2, LIV2, LIV3, LIV4) 
were statistically different between groups ( p < 0.05). However, the 
differences appeared to be minor so that freeing these parameters 
did not change the model fit significantly. When Model 3 was tested, 
the fit indices showed a substantial decrease compared to Model 2, 
although the fit was still acceptable. It indicated that the unique and 
error variances of item parcels were significantly different across 
groups. 

In summary, MCFA results demonstrated that the factor struc- 
ture of the MSLSS was very similar across Korean and American 
students at all school levels (elementary, middle and high school). 
Although, the factor loadings of some item parcels showed differ- 
ences across cultures at elementary and high school levels, the 
differences were very marginal. This indicated that the MSLSS 
measures the same five constructs (i.e., Family, School, Friends, 
Living Environment, Self) across Korean and American groups. 



DISCUSSION 

There has been an evident need for cross-cultural research to 
investigate contextual influences on the psychological processes 
underlying subjective well-being among children and adolescents. 
However, the common strategy of comparing mean scores of trans- 
lated measures across cultural groups is potentially misleading if the 
constructs being measured differ across groups. Therefore, for valid 
research on cultural differences in the life satisfaction of students, 
the demonstration of measurement equivalence across cultures is a 
prerequisite (Byrne, 1996; Little, 1997). In the present study, the 
cultural comparability of the psychometric properties of MSLSS 
was investigated with Korean and American students in elementary, 
middle, and high schools. 

The results of this study provide substantial evidence for the reli- 
ability of the Korean version of the MSLSS across all three school 
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levels. Except the Self domain for elementary students, the internal 
consistency coefficients for the MSLSS total and domain scores 
were found to be acceptable for research purposes across all levels of 
Korean students (Schmitt, 1996). These results were consistent with 
findings from previous research with Canadian students (Green- 
spoon and Saklofske, 1997), Spanish students (Casas et al., 2001) 
and American students (Huebner, 1994, 1998). However, the Self 
domain in Korean elementary school students did not reach an 
acceptable reliability, although it was quite close. Furthermore, the 
Self domain showed the lowest reliability estimates within each 
school level. Thus, it is suggested that caution be taken when 
interpreting Self domain scores for Korean students, particularly 
elementary students. Subsequent analyses revealed that removing 
one item “I like to try new things” from the Self domain increased 
the alpha coefficient across all school levels. For future research, it 
is suggested that this item be excluded or modified in order to have 
a more reliable MSLSS for use with Korean students. 

Also, the internal consistency estimates for Korean students were 
slightly higher at the middle and high school levels than at the 
elementary school level. These findings may be due to the differ- 
ences of response scales (4-point for elementary vs. 6-point for 
middle and high) of the MSLSS. They may also mean that secondary 
school students have a more well-developed ability to evaluate 
themselves consistently in specific life domains due to advanced 
cognitive maturity, which is crucial for valid self-reports. Therefore, 
future research should investigate possible developmental influences 
on life satisfaction judgments. 

The current study demonstrated that the overall factor structure 
of the MSLSS was equivalent across Korean and American students 
at all school levels. This finding suggests that the MSLSS measures 
the same five constructs (Family, School, Friends, Living Environ- 
ment, Self) in both Korean and American groups. Thus, the results 
of cross-cultural comparisons of MSLSS scores can be interpreted 
in meaningful ways. 

This result was not anticipated from the hypothesis which pre- 
dicted a four-factor structure (Family, School, Friends, Living 
Environment) for Korean students. This hypothesis was based on 
the collectivistic nature of the Korean culture which emphasizes 
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the interdependent self (Suh et al., 1998). The current findings 
indicated that Korean students were able to differentiate their satis- 
faction in the five life domains in the same way American students 
did. These findings are similar to research on Chinese students’ 
self-concepts, which demonstrated that Chinese children differen- 
tiated their competence in different areas as did their American 
counterparts (Stigler et al., 1985). 

These results suggest that although Korean students from collect- 
ivistic societies tend to rely more on the group’s norms and see 
themselves in relation to others than do students from individualistic 
cultures (Markus and Kitayama, 1991; Suh et al., 1998), they are 
still able to differentiate their experience of an independent self from 
an interdependent self both before and during adolescence. Other 
research similarly found that Chinese students distinguish between 
the two selves (Violato and Kwok, 1995). 

Most importantly, the present findings showed that Korean 
students differentiated five salient life satisfaction domains included 
in the current MSLSS in the same manner as USA students. Thus, 
the findings suggest the generalizability of the multidimensional 
framework underlying the MSLSS to the Korean culture. However, 
alternative multidimensional models might also be useful to address 
some research questions. There might be other domains of life 
satisfaction or aspects of life satisfaction that may better represent 
one cultural group compared to others. For example, the Self 
domain of the MSLSS may emphasize aspects which are more 
important for Americans than Koreans. Individual items comprising 
the Self domain of the MSLSS may be tapping personal or inde- 
pendent aspects of the self, which are relatively less important in 
collectivistic cultures such as Korea, where the group related, inter- 
dependent and social self seems to be more important (Markus 
and Kitayama, 1991; Suh et al., 1998). Thus, further cross-cultural 
research including items tapping the collectivistic self as well as the 
individualistic self and asking about culturally sensitive life satisfac- 
tion domains need to be done in order to understand possible cultural 
differences in the nature and determinants of students’ overall life 
satisfaction. 

Also, attention needs to be paid to the handful of item parcels that 
had different factor loadings across the two cultures, although the 
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differences were very small. Cautious interpretation of the Friends 
domain score for the elementary school sample and the School 
and Living Environment scores for high school sample are recom- 
mended when these scores are compared across cultures. Also, 
further study is needed to tease out the specific source of these 
differences, as data artifacts or genuine cultural differences. 

In conclusion, the current study provides cross-cultural support 
for the MSLSS as a reliable and valid measure of life satisfac- 
tion in elementary through high school students in Korea and US. 
More cross-cultural investigations on the factor structure equival- 
ency of the MSLSS need to be carried out with various samples 
from different cultural backgrounds in order to further validate 
current research findings. Culturally equivalent measurement is a 
prerequisite for further investigation into cultural influences on the 
nature of life satisfaction among children and adolescents. 
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ROBERT F. VALOIS, KEITH J. ZULLIG, E. SCOTT HUEBNER and 
J. WANZER DRANE 



LIFE SATISFACTION AND SUICIDE AMONG HIGH SCHOOL 

ADOLESCENTS 



ABSTRACT Relationships between perceived life satisfaction, poor mental 
health, suicide ideation and suicide behaviors were examined in a statewide 
sample of 13 to 18 year old public high school students ( n = 4,758) using the 
self-report CDC Youth Risk Behavior Survey (YRBS). Adjusted logistic regres- 
sion analyses and multivariate models constructed separately (via SUDAAN), 
revealed that poor mental health (past 30 days), poor mental/physical health (past 
30 days) serious suicide consideration (past 12 months), planning for suicide (past 
12 months), attempted suicide (past 12 months) and suicide attempt requiring 
medical care (past 12 months) were significantly related to reduced life satis- 
faction. Also, differences across gender and race were demonstrated. Measures 
of life satisfaction as a component of comprehensive assessments of adolescent 
mental health, suicide ideation and suicide behavior in fieldwork, research, and 
program-evaluation efforts should be considered. 

KEY WORDS: adolescents, mental health, perceived life satisfaction, quality of 
life, suicide 



INTRODUCTION 

Suicide currently ranks as the third leading cause of death among 
15- to 24-year-olds in the USA, exceeded only by injuries and 
homicides (Hoyert, Kochannek and Murphy, 1999). In 1997, the 
year with the most current mortality statistics, the suicide rate 
among this age group was 11.4 per 1000,000. the suicide rate for 
adolescents has more than tripled since the 1950’s while the rates for 
the overall population has remained virtually unchanged. A typical 
USA high school classroom includes one male and two females who 
attempted suicide in the past year (King, 1997). The US Department 
of Health and Human Services (1991) designated the reduction of 
adolescent suicides to less than 8.2 per 100,000 and the reduction 
of injuries associated with suicide attempts by 15% as goals to be 
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achieved by the year 2000. The 1999 Surgeon General’s Call to 
Action to Prevent Suicide (USPHS, 1991) reiterated the urgency 
to treat suicide as a serious public health problem. Thus, suicide 
prevention among adolescents remains a major health promotion 
issue in the USA. 

According to some theorists (Deiner, 2000; Raphael, 1996) the 
cornerstone of health promotion is the enhancement of quality of 
life (QOL). Research bridging health-related behavior and QOL 
has been scarce, although some particularly noteworthy efforts have 
been published (Ren wick. Brown and Nagler, 1996). This article 
considers whether one crucial aspect of QOL, that is, “life satis- 
faction”, is associated with suicide ideation and suicide behavior 
among adolescents. Specifically, it provides an empirical test of the 
hypothesis that life-satisfaction reports are associated with adoles- 
cent mental health, suicide ideation and suicidal behavior. The 
findings subsequently contribute to consideration of the implications 
of QOL research for health promotion theory, practice, and research 
involving adolescents. 

Quality-of-life research has been conceptualized from two 
perspectives: objective and subjective. The objective perspective 
focuses on external conditions that contribute to quality of life, such 
as income levels, housing quality, friendship networks, and access 
to health services. In contrast, subjective QOL refers to individuals’ 
internal judgments of their quality of life. Subjective QOL includes, 
but is not limited to a person’s life satisfaction judgments, with 
respect to overall lives and/or specific life domains (e.g., satisfac- 
tion with friends, family, school experiences) (Deiner et al., 1999; 
Huebner, 1997). In the development of their QOL model. Day 
and Jankey (1996) concluded, that although objective life circum- 
stances are important in individuals’ determination of the quality of 
their lives, their subjective interpretations and evaluations of their 
experiences are most crucial. 

Life satisfaction has been defined as a cognitive evaluation of 
the quality of a person’s overall life or with specific aspects of 
life, such as family, friends, and community (Pavot et al., 1991). 
Accordingly, individuals’ overall life satisfaction reports are based 
upon personal comparisons between self-determined criteria and 
perceived life circumstances. Similarly, life satisfaction refers to “a 
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person’s subjective evaluation of the degree to which his or her most 
important needs, goals, and wishes have been fulfilled” (Frisch, 
1998: p. 24). Overall life satisfaction is expected to influence the 
probability of subsequent emotional and behavioral responses in 
relation to particular life events (Deiner, 1994; Lazarus, 1991). 
Thus, although demonstrating a degree of short-term and long-term 
stability, (Gilman and Huebner, 1997; Huebner, Funk and Gilman, 
2000), changes in global life-satisfaction may elicit changes in 
adolescents coping strategics. For example, some individuals might 
respond to declines in life satisfaction and associated emotions by 
engaging in various risk-taking behaviors related to health (e.g., 
suicide ideation and suicide attempts). 

Historically, life-satisfaction research has been mostly limited 
to studies of adults (Veenhoven, 1988). During the past decade, 
however, increasing attention has been paid to the determinants, 
correlates, and consequences of individual differences in life satis- 
faction among children and adolescents (Huebner, 1997). Global 
life-satisfaction reports of adolescents have been related to a variety 
of variables, including environmental variables (Ash and Huebner, 
2001; McCullough et al., 2000), demographic variables, such as 
socioeconomic status (SES) (Dew and Huebner, 1994; Huebner 
et al., 2000), and personality and temperament variables (Fogle, 
Huebner and Laughlin, in press; Huebner, 1991; Huebner and 
Alderman, 1994). Life-satisfaction measures have been found to 
be related, but separate from traditional measures of mental health 
(Deiner et al., 1999; Huebner et al., 2000). Efforts to measure 
life satisfaction have been consistent with the positive mental- 
health orientation that defines psychological well-being as more 
than the absence of psychopathological symptoms (Frisch, 2000; 
Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi, 2000). That is, an individual can 
be dissatisfied with life as a result of experiencing undesirable 
circumstances, yet not display symptoms of psychopathology. Simi- 
larly, an individual may be relatively satisfied with her or his life, 
but concurrently experience symptoms. Nevertheless, perceived life 
satisfaction for adolescents has been found to be associated with 
various health risk behaviors, including alcohol and other drug 
use (Clark and Kirisci, 1996; Newcomb et al., 1986; Zullig et 
al., 2000), violent and aggressive behaviors (Valois et al., 2001), 
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dating violence (Coker et al., 2000) and sexual risk-taking behaviors 
(Valois et al., 2002). 

A review of literature yielded little research devoted to investig- 
ating the relationship between life satisfaction and suicide ideation 
and/or suicide behaviors and life satisfaction among adults and/or 
youth. Two studies of adults and one with adolescents suggest links 
between suicide and life satisfaction. From a nationwide sample of 
adults aged 18-24 in Finland, using a 20-year follow up technique, 
Koivumaa-Honkanen et al. (2001), found that life dissatisfaction 
had a long-term effect on the risk of suicide, however, this effect 
appeared to be partly mediated through poor health behavior. This 
study also suggested that life satisfaction measures provided an 
effective composite health indicator. In another study with adults, 
Lester (1988) examined the associations between suicide rates and 
life satisfaction in college students from 18 nations. Of the ten 
correlations between suicide and life satisfaction domains (e.g., 
satisfaction with friends, family, self, life), only one correlation was 
significant (i.e., female suicide rate and satisfaction with family). It 
should be noted that both studies with adults included measures of 
life satisfaction of unknown validity. 

In a path analytic study of adolescents, Thatcher et al. (2002) 
found that life satisfaction variables mediated the relationships 
between suicide and some risk behaviors (e.g., drug use) for males. 
However, the data analytic procedure for this study was limited in 
that this CDC YRBS data set required the use of SUDAAN (Shah 
et al., 1996) to most appropriately model the data, vis-a-vis the 
complex sampling technique and weighted data. In turn, significant 
amounts of variance remained unaccounted for in the analyses; esti- 
mates of association would have likely been more reliable had the 
appropriate statistical analysis techniques been applied to these data. 

Therefore, much work needs to be done to reliably determine the 
magnitude and meaning of the association between perceived life 
satisfaction to suicide ideation or suicide behavior among adoles- 
cents. Alcohol, tobacco and other drug use, violent behavior and 
sexual risk-taking have been found to be associated with reduced 
life satisfaction. It is likely that suicide ideation and suicidal beha- 
viors will prove to be associated with life satisfaction in varying 
degrees. Therefore, the purpose of this study was to investigate 
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the relationship between life satisfaction and self-reported suicide 
ideation and suicide behaviors among public high school adoles- 
cents in South Carolina public high schools. Also, the association 
between adolescent life satisfaction reports and reports of mental 
health and mental/physical health were investigated. Specifically the 
null hypotheses for this study were that there would be no statistic- 
ally significant differences in reports of poor mental health (past 30 
days), suicide ideation and suicidal behaviors of adolescents who 
are satisfied with their life and those who are not satisfied with their 
life. 

Our study extended beyond previous research by: (1) focusing 
on adolescents in USA; (2) using a well-validated measure of life 
satisfaction; and (3) applying the proper statistical techniques of a 
large, random, stratified cross-sectional sample with weighted data. 

METHODS 



Participants 

The 1997 South Carolina Youth Risk Behavior Survey (SCYRBS) 
used a sampling procedure designed to obtain a representative 
sample (with the exception of special education schools) of all 
public high school students 13 to 18 years old, in grades 9 through 
12, from March until June 1997. The survey questionnaire was 
previously determined to have adequate reliability (Brenner et 
al., 1995). The CDC Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System 
(YRBSS) focuses on 6 major areas of adolescent behaviors: those 
that lead to intentional and unintentional injuries; tobacco, alcohol 
and other drug use; sexual behaviors, dietary behaviors; and phys- 
ical inactivity (Kolbe, 1990). Schools were randomly selected 
using a systematic basis for each enrollment-size category, by 
PCSAMPLE, a computerized sampling program which narrowed 
the 215 schools to 87 schools in 53 districts, statewide. The 
215 schools were stratified by enrollment size into 3 enrollment 
categories: schools with 74 to 874 students were classified as 
small; schools with enrollments from 875 to 1,278 were classi- 
fied as medium; and schools of more than 1,278 were classified 
as large. Our data are reported on 63 of the 87 eligible schools 
(72% response rate). Classes that met during second period were 
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eligible for classroom-level sampling selection to maximize student 
eligibility. Using random starts, classes were selected with a system- 
atic, equal probability sampling. When the number of students 
selected by PCSAMPLE was substantially less than expected, class 
samples were increased by the same systematic sampling of addi- 
tional classes. The desired number of participants ( n = 125) was 
met by most schools with the majority of schools sampling between 
115 and 145 students. The survey questionnaire was anonymous 
in that no personal identification was recorded. School and class 
codes were used for CDC reporting purposes. Parent-notification 
forms were distributed at least five days in advance of survey 
administration; those parents who do not want their children to 
participate were required to return the form. Survey administrations 
were conducted by trained data collectors, emphasizing anonymity, 
privacy, and confidentiality. This research was approved by the 
referent university’s review board for the rights of human subjects 
in research. 

Description of Participants 

The total number of subjects who participated in the 1997 South 
Carolina YRBS was 5544 (Table I). However, only 4758 valid obser- 
vations were available owing to (a) nonresponse by subjects to the 
variables of interest, (b) responses that could not be read, (c) out-of- 
range responses, and (d) exclusion of subjects reporting their race 
as “Other” than black or white (n = 388, 7.77%). Failure to answer 
any risk-variable-of-interest question also resulted in deletion (n = 
125, 2.48%). Two thousand five hundred and thirty (53.2%) survey 
participants were female whereas 2228 (46.8%) were male. The 
study consisted of 2210 (46.4%) black students and 2548 (53.6%) 
white students. White females accounted for the largest population 
(27.1%) followed by black females (26.1%) white males (26.4% 
each) and black males (20.4%). 

Instrumentation 

The Brief Multidimensional Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale 
(BMSLSS: Seligson et al., 2003) was included in the 1997 
South Carolina YRBS. The BMSLSS was based on the 40-item 
Multidimensional Students Life Satisfaction Scale (Gilman et al.. 
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TABLE I 



Demographic characteristics of the sample 



Variable 


n 


Weighted 

percentage 


Females 


2530 


53.2% 


Males 


2228 


46.8% 


Whites 


2548 


53.6% 


Blacks 


2210 


46.4% 


White females 


1290 


27.1% 


Black females 


1240 


26.1% 


White males 


1258 


26.4% 


Black males 


970 


20.4% 


Grade 9 


1624 


34.1% 


Grade 10 


1183 


24.9% 


Grade 1 1 


1052 


22.1% 


Grade 12 


896 


18.8%* 



This study analyzed Black and White respondents only n = 4758. 
Subjects other than Black or White were eliminated. 

*Grade was missing for 3 subjects. N = 4755. 



2000; Huebner et al., 1998; Huebner, 1994) which measures satis- 
faction with family, friends, school, self, living environment, and 
overall life. The BMSLSS has been validated with adolescents 
through a variety of convergent and discriminant validity procedures 
(Seligson et al., 2003). The BMSLSS included five items, one for 
each of the five specific life domains tapped by the MSLSS (e.g., 
family, friends). One additional item was added to tap satisfaction 
with life as a whole. The six items in this version of the scale 
were, “I would describe my satisfaction with my family life as”; 
“I would describe my satisfaction with my friendships as”; “I would 
describe my satisfaction with my school experience as”; “I would 
describe my satisfaction with myself as”; “I would describe my 
satisfaction with where I live as”; and a global question “I would 
describe my satisfaction with my overall life as”. Seven response 
options from the widely used Terrible-Delighted Scale (Andrews 
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and Withey, 1976) were used for each of these questions: (a) terrible, 
(b) unhappy, (c) mostly dissatisfied, (d) mixed (equally satisfied and 
dissatisfied), (e) mostly satisfied, (f) pleased, and (g) delighted. 

The four items from the South Carolina Youth Risk Behavior 
Survey examined in this study were: (1) During the past 12 months, 
did you ever seriously consider attempting suicide (yes or no); (2) 
During the past 12 months, did you make a plan about how you 
would attempt suicide (yes or no); (3) During the past 12 months, 
how many times did you actually attempt suicide (0, 1 , 2, or 3, 4 or 5, 
6 or more times); and (4) If you attempted suicide during the past 12 
months, did any attempt result in an injury, poisoning, or overdose 
that had to be treated by a doctor or nurse (I did not attempt suicide 
during the past 12 months, yes, no). 

Items measuring mental health and mental/physical health are 
from the four item Health Related Quality of Life Scale (HRQOLS) 
developed for telephone interviews by Hennessy et al. (1994), valid- 
ated with adults by Newschaffer (1998) and Morarity and Zack 
(1999) and modified and validated for paper and pencil survey of 
adolescents by Zullig et al. (2002). The alpha coefficient for the 
adolescent study by Zullig et al. (2002) was 0.70. The four HRQOL 
scale items were: (1) In general, how would you describe your health 
(excellent, very good, good, fair, poor); (2) Now thinking about 
your physical health [which includes physical illness and injury], 
for how many days during the past 30 days was your physical health 
not good (0, 1-2, 3-5, 6-9, 10-19, 20-29, all 30 days); (3) Now 
thinking about your mental health [which includes stress, depression 
and problems with emotions], for how many days during the past 30 
days was your mental health not good (0, 1-2, 3-5, 6-9, 10-19, 20- 
29, all 30 days); and (4) During the past 30 days, on how many days 
did your poor physical or mental health keep you from doing your 
usual activities such as school, recreation, or work (0, 1-2, 3-5, 6- 
9, 10-19, 20-29, all 30 days). Our study utilized two items, mental 
health days not good (past 30 days) and poor mental/physical health 
(past 30 days). 

Data Analysis 

All six discrete variables from the life-satisfaction scale were pooled 
to form a pseudo-continuous independent variable ranging in score 
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from 6 (1x6) to 42 (7x6). The satisfaction score was expressed 
as mean satisfaction score (MSS) with lower scores indicative of 
reduced satisfaction with life. Logistic regression analyses were 
conducted separately for the four race-gender groups, white females 
(WF), black females (BF), white males (WM), and black males 
(BM). 

Logistic regression was conducted using SAS-callable Survey 
Data Analysis (SUDAAN) (Shaw, Barnwell and Beiler, 1996) for 
weighted data at a = 0.05 for this analysis. In addition, SUDAAN 
takes into account the stratification of schools, clustering within 
schools and classes nested within schools. The pooled independent 
variable was collapsed/categorized into the three levels: dissatisfied, 
midrange, and satisfied adolescents. A numeric collapse of the MSS 
determined subject classification. MSS scores ranging from 6 to 27 
were categorized as dissatisfied; MSS scores ranging from 28 to 34 
composed the midrange group; and MSS scores of 35 or greater 
defined the satisfied group. Odds ratios (OR) and confidence inter- 
vals (Cl) were calculated to determine which suicide behaviors were 
associated with reduced life satisfaction for each race-gender group 
for both the midrange and dissatisfied levels. Students at the satisfied 
level served as the referent group. Variables that did not meet the 
0.05 significance level were not retained in the model. All students 
who did not answer at least one independent variable question were 
excluded from the analysis, by the numerical procedures. 

The dependent variables explored in this study were: poor mental 
health days (past 30 days; poor mental or physical health days 
(past 30 days); serious suicide consideration (past 12 months); 
planning for suicide (past 12 months); attempted suicide (past 
12 months); and suicide attempt requiring medical care (past 12 
months) (Table I). Adolescents were categorized as having reported 
the behavior or not, with the referent group designated as those who 
did not report involvement in any of the mental health and suicide 
behaviors. SUDAAN (Shah et al., 1996) automatically deletes any 
incomplete record. Frequencies and percents for the selected mental 
health/suicide behaviors are presented in Table II, by race and 
gender. 
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TABLE II 



Poor mental/physical health, suicide ideation and suicide behavior variables by 
race/gender group: weighted frequency (n) and percent (%) 



Risk variable 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 




females 


females 


males 


males 




(1341) 


(1309) 


(1309) 


(1073) 




n (%) 


n (%) 


n (%) 


n 


(%) 


Mental health days not good (past 30 days) 








No days 


296 (22.3) 


467 (35.7) 


552 (47.2) 


583 


(54.3) 


At least 1 day 


1043 (20.7) 


842 (64.3) 


757 (58.7) 


490 


(45.7) 


Mental or physical health days not good (past 30 days) 






No days 


644 (48.0) 


750 (57.3) 


868 (66.3) 


701 


(65.3) 


At least 1 day 


697 (52.0) 


560 (42.7) 


441 (33.7) 


372 


(34.7) 


Seriously considered a plan to Commit suicide (past 12 months) 






No 


924 (68.9) 


1039 (79.4) 


1066 (81.4) 


941 


(87.7) 


Yes 


417 (30.1) 


270 (20.6) 


243 (18.6) 


132 


(12.3) 


Made a plan to attempt suicide (past 12 months) 








No 


1053 (78.5) 


1113 (85.0) 


1112 (85.7) 


975 


(90.9) 


Yes 


288 (21.5) 


196 (15.0) 


187 (14.3) 


98 


(9.1) 


Attempted suicide (past 12 months) 










No 


1142 (85.2) 


1157 (88.4) 


1200 (91.7) 


984 


(91.7) 


At least once 


199 (14.8) 


152 (11.6) 


109 (83.3) 


89 


(8.3) 


Attempted suicide resulting in injury requiring medical care (past 12 months) 


Did not attempt suicide 


1142 (85.2) 


1157 (88.4) 


1200 (91.7) 


984 (91.7) 


Yes 


51 ( 3.8) 


37 ( 2.6) 


31 ( 2.3) 


28 


(2.6) 


No 


148 (11.0) 


115 ( 9.0) 


78 ( 6.0) 


61 


(5.7) 



RESULTS 



Perceived Life Satisfaction 

A chi-square analysis was performed testing the hypothesis of equal 
proportions (percentages) across four race-gender groups for levels 
of life satisfaction (LS) (Table III). An overall chi-square value of 
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TABLE III 



Frequency and weighted percentage perceived life satisfaction level by race 
and gender 



Race and gender 


Lower 

satisfaction 


Midrange 


Higher 

satisfaction 


White females 


351 (26.8%) 


542 (42.5%)+ 


397 (30.7%) 


Black females 


350 (28.1%) 


515(41.6%) 


375 (30.4%)- 


White males 


324 (25.4%) 


486 (38.9%) 


448 (35.7%) 


Black males 


273 (28.2%) 


322 (33.2%)- 


375 (38.7%)+ 



n = 4,758. 

- = Significantly low. 

+ = Significantly high (p - 0.10). 

Chi-Square ldf, 0.90 = 2.706 (If cell chi-square > 2.706, declare cell aberrant). 
Chi-Square 6df = 32.8, p - 0.0001 1. 



32.8 with 6 degrees of freedom with a p-value of 0.000011 was 
determined. To focus on isolated differences either above or below 
expectations, cell chi-squares were calculated and tested with an 
alpha of 0.10 noting observed (O) and expected (E) cases for the 
cell chi-squares (CCS). 

Deviations from expectations were found in white females for 
midrange LS (O = 557, E = 519, CCS = 2.80, p = 0.094), black 
females high LS (O = 389, E = 430, CCS = 3.91, p = 0.048), black 
males midrange LS (O = 349, E = 415, CCS = 10.5, p = 0.001), and 
black males high LS (O = 395, E = 352, CCS = 513,/? = 0.024). 

Am ong the 4 race-gender groups, there were no statistical depar- 
tures from expectations for lower satisfaction. At midrange, white 
females were over represented (O-E = 38, p = 0.09), whereas black 
males were underrepresented (O-E = -0.66, p = 0.00001). Finally, 
for higher satisfaction, black females were underrepresented (O-E = 
-41, p = 0.05) whereas black males were overrepresented (O-E = 
30, p = 0.02). 

None of the above departures or odds ratios, which could be 
constructed therefrom, has been adjusted for the risk behaviors 
located in Table IV. 
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MIDRANGE LEVEL OF LIFE SATISFACTION, SUICIDE IDEATION 
AND SUICIDE BEHAVIORS 

Logistic regression results here, identified significant “protective” or 
non-risk associations for the four race-gender groups at the mixed or 
midrange of life satisfaction. Owing to the lack of risk association 
between poor mental health, poor mental/physical health; suicide 
ideation and suicide behavior variables and the midrange level of 
life satisfaction, these data are neither tabled nor discussed. 



LIFE DISSATISFACTION AND SUICIDE IDEATION AND 
BEHAVIORS 



White Females 

Significant relationships via logistic regression analysis were estab- 
lished between dissatisfaction with life and poor mental health (past 
30 days) (OR = 2.12), poor mental/physical health days (past 30 
days) (OR = 2.65), serious suicide consideration (past 12 months) 
(OR = 6.11), planning for suicide (past 12 months) (OR = 5.36), 
attempted suicide (past 12 months) (OR = 5.93), and suicide attempt 
requiring medical care (past 12 months) (OR = 6.65). White adoles- 
cent females who reported poor mental health, poor mental/physical 
health, suicide ideation and suicide behaviors increased the odds of 
reporting dissatisfaction with their lives by 2.12 to 6.65 times, in 
comparison to white females who did not report on these mental 
health/suicide variables. 

Black Females 

Significant relationships via logistic regression analysis were deter- 
mined between reported dissatisfaction with life and poor mental 
health (past 30 days) (OR = 2.14), poor mental/physical health 
days (past 30 days) (OR = 2.24), serious suicide consideration (past 
12 months) (OR = 3.37), planning for suicide (past 12 months) 
(OR = 3.28), attempted suicide (past 12 months) (OR = 3.07), and 
suicide attempt requiring medical care (past 12 months) (OR = 
3.34). Black adolescent females who reported poor mental health, 
poor mental/physical health, suicide ideation and suicide behaviors 
increased the odds of reporting dissatisfaction with their lives by 
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2.14 to 3.37 times, in comparison to black females who did not 
report on these mental health/suicide variables. 

White Males 

Significant relationships via logistic regression analysis were estab- 
lished between dissatisfaction with life and poor mental health (past 
30 days) (OR = 2.64), poor mental/physical health days (past 30 
days) (OR = 2.55), serious suicide consideration (past 12 months) 
(OR = 3.85), planning for suicide (past 12 months) (OR = 3.89), 
attempted suicide (past 12 months) (OR = 7.23), and suicide attempt 
requiring medical care (past 12 months) (OR = 7.42). White adoles- 
cent males who reported poor mental health, poor mental/physical 
health, suicide ideation and suicide behaviors increased the odds 
of reporting dissatisfaction with their lives by 2.55 to 7.42 times, 
in comparison to white males who did not report on these mental 
health/suicide variables. 

Black Males 

Significant relationships via logistic regression analysis were deter- 
mined between reported dissatisfaction with life and poor mental 
health (past 30 days) (OR = 2.61), poor mental/physical health 
days (past 30 days) (OR = 2.72), serious suicide consideration (past 
12 months) (OR = 2.54), planning for suicide (past 12 months) 
(OR = 3.27), attempted suicide (past 12 months) (OR = 4.02), 
suicide attempt requiring medical care (past 12 months) (OR = 
1.75). Black adolescent males who reported poor mental health, 
poor mental/physical health, suicide ideation and suicide behaviors 
increased the odds of reporting dissatisfaction with their lives by 
2.54 to 5.80 times, in comparison to black males who did not report 
on these mental health/suicide variables. 

Discussion 

This was a large, cross-sectional study of the association between 
self-reported life satisfaction and suicide among adolescents. Life 
satisfaction was measured with an easily administered, six-item 
scale (Seligson et al., 2003) that assessed satisfaction with family, 
friends, school, self, living environment and overall life satisfaction 
(global item). 
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TABLE IV 

Associated poor mental/physical health, suicide ideation and suicide behaviors 
for race/gender groups at the dissatisfied level of life satisfaction 



Risk variable 


Odds Ratio and 95% Confidence 




interval 


White 

female 


Black 

female 


White 

male 


Black 

male 


Mental health days not 


2 12 **** 


2.14** 


2 54 **** 


2 51**** 


good (past 30 days) 


(1.50-3.00) 


(1.54-2.96) 


(1.79-3.92) 


(1.95-3.49) 


Mental or physical health 


2 55 **** 


2 24 **** 


2 55 **** 


2 72 **** 


days not good (past 30 
days) 


(2.06-3.40) 


(1.74-2.87) 


(1.95-3.35) 


(2.11-3.51) 


Seriously considered a 


^ U **** 


3 37 **** 


3 85**** 


2 54 **** 


plan to commit suicide 
(past 12 months) 


(4.31-8.65) 


(2.67^1.24) 


(2.67-5.54) 


(1.73-3.72) 


Made a plan to attempt 


5.36**** 


3 28**** 


3 qg**** 


3 27 **** 


suicide (past 12 months) 


(3.87-7.42) 


(2.56-4.20) 


(2.84-5.59) 


(1.89-5.67) 


Attempted suicide with 


5.66**** 


2 81**** 


5 79 **** 


5.80**** 


no need for medical care 
(past 12 months) 


(3.62-8.83) 


(1.96-4.02) 


(2.74—12.22) 


(2.87-11.73) 


Attempted suicide resulting 


6.65**** 


3.34** 


7 42 **** 


1.75 


in injury requiring medical 
care (past 12 months) 


(3.62-12.20) 


(1.52-7.34) 


(3.03-18.17) 


(0.92-3.34) 



*p < 0.05. 

**p < 0.005. 

***p < 0.0005. 

****p < 0.0001. 

Results suggest that a substantial number of public high school 
students in South Carolina (SC) are reporting dissatisfaction with 
their lives (Table III). This study also suggests that a substantial 
number of SC public high school adolescents are experiencing 
poor mental health days, poor mental/physical health days, suicide 
ideation and attempted suicide (Table I). Most importantly, this 
study demonstrated a meaningful linkage between two distinct 
adolescent health research literatures: the health-risk behavior 
(intentional injury/suicide) literature and the quality-of-life (life 
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satisfaction) literature. Research efforts bridging the two areas have 
been scarce; however, this study identified significant relationships 
between self-reported life satisfaction and poor mental health days, 
poor mental/physical health days, suicide ideation and suicide beha- 
viors (Table IV). These findings are consistent with the findings 
of prior research with adults (Koivumma-Honkanen et al., 2001; 
Lester, 1998). This study thus extends the generalizability of the life 
dissatisfaction-suicide link to adolescents. Furthermore, this study 
demonstrated the importance of two contextual factors that influ- 
enced the relationship between life satisfaction and suicide behavior. 
That is, suicide behavior and life satisfaction associations were 
significantly influenced by student gender and ethnicity. 

Adolescent reports of poor mental health days (past 30 days), 
poor mental/physical health days (past 30 days) serious suicide 
consideration (past 12 months), planning for suicide (past 12 
months), attempted suicide (past 12 months), planning for suicide 
(past 12 months), attempted suicide (past 12 months), and suicide 
attempts resulting in injury/requiring medial care appear to asso- 
ciated with life dissatisfaction in this study. Significant relation- 
ships were identified between almost all the mental health/suicide 
variables and dissatisfaction with life at the 0.0001 level of signifi- 
cance in this study. The lone exceptions involved black adolescents. 
Specifically, the relationship between life satisfaction and attempted 
suicide resulting in the need for medical care was significant for 
black females at the 0.005 (vs. 0.0001) level, but not significant for 
black males. 

Several mechanisms might explain the association between 
adolescent life satisfaction and suicide. One mechanism involves 
effective coping behavior. Given that life dissatisfaction is related 
to unfulfilled goals, wishes and needs, coping skills (external- 
izing behaviors, withdrawal behaviors) among youth (Huebner and 
Alderman, 1993; Huebner et al., 2000). Difficulties in coping with 
stress and the challenges of adolescent psychosocial development 
could mediate the relationship between adolescent life dissatisfac- 
tion and suicide. In a general sense, many adolescents are not 
“life skilled” in five domains: communication, stress management, 
decision making, problem solving, and goal setting (Valois et al., 
1993). Adolescents dissatisfied with life might engage in suicide 
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ideation or suicide behavior as a result of poor communication, 
decision making and problem solving attempts related to unfulfilled 
aspirations and needs. Deficiencies in these “life skills” could lead 
to the inability to cope with various pressures and manage stress, 
resulting in irrational cognitive judgements, suicide attempts and the 
subsequent consequences (Garrison et al., 1993). Future research 
should thus incorporate measures of adolescent coping skills to 
investigate the potentially complex interrelationships among life 
satisfaction, coping behavior, and suicide ideation and behavior 
among adolescents. 

Another likely mechanism is social support. Life satisfaction is 
also strongly associated with social support from family and friends 
(Dew and Huebner, 1994; Gilman and Huebner, 1997; Huebner, 
1991) which in turn is associated with the probability of adoles- 
cent depression (Hawkins et al., 1992; Lewinsohn et al., 1991) and 
suicide ideation and behavior (D’Attilio et al., 1992; Dukes and 
Lorch, 1989). Sub-clinical levels of life dissatisfaction have been 
shown to relate to social rejection (Furr and Funder, 1998) among 
normal college students. Taken together, such findings suggest that 
levels of social support might mediate the relationship between life 
dissatisfaction and suicide (and depression as well). Thus, future 
research is also needed to test the potential mediational role of 
social support from family and/or friends in the relationship between 
adolescent life satisfaction and mental health, including depression 
and suicide behaviors. 



IMPLICATIONS 

Behavioral health specialists have recently begun to focus greater 
attention upon the assessment and promotion of youth develop- 
mental assets, positive aspects of psychological well-being, and 
adaption (compass, 1993; Huebner, 1991; Seligman, 1998; Scales, 
1999). This focus broadens the matrix of youth assessment beyond 
those of risk behaviors and psychiatric symptoms (Frisch, 1998; 
Frisch et al., 1992; Kolbe, 1990; Dryfoos, 1990; Durant et al., 
1995), and thus may be more sensitive to subtle, but clinically mean- 
ingful changes in adolescent well-being. Subjective life-satisfaction 
measures can also extend the scope of well-being indicators 
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beyond the objective indicators often used exclusively in feder- 
ally sponsored large-scale surveys of American children’s well- 
being. For example, one recent federal survey of children entitled 
America ’s Children: Key National Indicators of Well-Being (Federal 
Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics (1997), was 
composed entirely of objective indicators such as teenage pregnan- 
cies, drug and alcohol usage, and family income. The many potential 
uses of measures of adolescents’ perceptions of their quality of life, 
such as general and domain-specific life satisfaction measures, have 
been delineated in a number of sources (Frisch, 1998; Dew and 
Huebner, 1994; Raphael et al., 1996), including uses in social and 
health policy formulation, needs assessment, and program evalu- 
ation. Thus, human services personnel and researchers working with 
youth could benefit from including measures of life satisfaction as 
a component of comprehensive assessments involving correlates of 
health promoting behaviors in research and evaluation efforts. 

Study limitations should be noted here. These limitations include 
the use of a cross-sectional study where no temporal sequence of 
reduced life satisfaction as a precursor of suicide behavior can be 
determined; the use of a geographical sample that may represent 
youth in this southern USA state, but is not nationally representa- 
tive; and the elimination of participants with missing data on the 
variables of interest as required by the SUDAAN (Shah et al., 1996) 
logistic regression program. Such elimination can introduce biases; 
however, they are not threatening. The bias is equal to the differ- 
ence between an estimate using the responders minus the estimate 
from those not responding times the prevalence of nonresponders 
(Cochran, 1963). 

The study strengths include the large sample size (n = 5,032) 
the random sampling technique, the stratification of schools by size, 
good school and class response rates (72% and 88% respectively), 
reliability and validity of the BMSLSS; the number and types of 
mental health and suicide variables used; and the analysis of results 
by race and gender. In addition, the dichotomized variables and 
associations established between selected mental health and suicide 
behaviors and life satisfaction could be even stronger and more 
conservative (i.e., an underestimation of the magnitude of risk and 
more toward the null hypothesis of no association) than reported. 
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These results also suggest that comprehensive suicide prevention 
programs for adolescents are needed. Public schools offer an effi- 
cient setting to deliver such services. Such programs should be trian- 
gulated among primary, secondary and tertiary prevention program 
components (King, 2001). Primary prevention should include: 
Developing a district-wide school policy concerning student suicide; 
educating school professionals about suicide warning signs and 
risk factors; encouraging collaboration among a school-based health 
promotion team (Valois and Hoyle, 2000); including suicide preven- 
tion education in the teaching curriculum; developing a peer assist- 
ance program; implement activities aimed at increasing school 
connectedness; fostering supportive school-family and school- 
community partnerships; and establishing a school crisis inter- 
vention team. Secondary prevention (intervention) should include 
effort to: Ensure student safety; assess the students’ suicidal risk; 
determine mental health services needed; ensure students receive 
appropriate care; and debrief school staff. Tertiary prevention 
(postvention) refers to school activities occurring after a student has 
threatened, attempted or completed suicide. When suicide occurs, 
it is a traumatic event for many survivors (Leenaars and Wenck- 
stem, 1990). Suicide clusters are well established among adoles- 
cents, therefore the school response to an actual suicide is crucial 
(Capuzzi, 1988). The goal of postvention is to minimize the trauma 
to students and reduce the likelihood of copycat or further suicides 
(Leenaars and Wenckstem, 1998). School suicide postvention steps 
should include responding promptly after the event (within 24 hours 
of the suicide), acting in a concerned and conservative manner, 
informing all staff and school board members of the event and action 
steps, having teachers announce the death of the student to their 
first class of the day, making counseling sites available throughout 
the school, avoiding any glorification of the suicide, assigning a 
school liaison to handle media inquiries, monitoring the school’s 
ongoing emotional climate, and evaluating all postvention activities 
(Goldeny and Berman, 1996; Peterson et al., 1993; NASB, 1998; 
Hassan, 1995; Roberts et al., 1998). 

A major issue in suicide prevention programs is undiagnosed 
depression, including the reluctance of adolescents to report psycho- 
pathological symptoms to adults as well as to seek help from them 
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(Kalafat, 1997; Offer et al., 1991). In contrast, adolescents might 
be more inclined to report on their dissatisfaction with life to 
appropriate adults, thus serving as a proxy indicator for depression, 
suicide ideation or a potential suicide attempt. Ongoing monitoring 
of adolescents’ life satisfaction reports could in part, promote the 
early identification of adolescents at risk for clinical depression, 
and perhaps eventual suicide ideation and behaviors (Frisch, 1998). 
In studies of adults, life dissatisfaction has been demonstrated to 
be an early sign of subsequent episodes of depression (Lesinsohn, 
Redner and Seeley, 1991). Similarly, adult life satisfaction has 
been related to the probability of relapses (Gonzales, Lewinsohn 
and Clark, 1985; Thunedborg et al., 1995). Interestingly, life satis- 
faction also influences the willingness of adults to participate in 
health promotion programs (Wagner et al., 1990). Given such find- 
ings, it seems worthwhile to explore the utility of adolescent life 
satisfaction reports as a component of suicide prevention programs. 



CONCLUSIONS 

It is difficult to explain from a cross-sectional study whether these 
adolescents reported suicide ideation or suicide behavior because 
of dissatisfaction with life or whether they are dissatisfied with 
life owing to suicide ideation and/or suicide behavior. Longitud- 
inal, etiological and experimental studies are needed to determine 
whether dissatisfaction with life is a consequence or a determ- 
inant of suicide ideation/behavior. Nevertheless, this study revealed 
meaningful, robust relationships between perceived life dissatis- 
faction and self-reported poor mental health, suicide ideation and 
suicide behavior. In turn, effective suicide prevention programs 
should be structured enough to provide school professionals with 
guidelines to follow when dealing with this issue, yet flexible 
enough to allow for proper handling of unique situations. 
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SUBJECTIVE QUALITY OF LIFE AND SELF-ESTEEM IN 
CHILDREN: THE ROLE OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
CONTROL IN COPING WITH EVERYDAY STRESS 



ABSTRACT. Two major predictors of subjective quality of life (SQOL) in adults 
are known to be self-esteem and a sense of primary control. Moreover, secondary 
control is known to be an important defence strategy when primary control fails. 
This study aimed to determine whether these relationships also apply to children. 
A sample of 66 children aged from 5 to 12 years were compared on their use 
of primary and secondary control and on their ratings of SQOL and self-esteem. 
SQOL was measured using the Comprehensive Quality of Life Scale, self-esteem 
by using the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, and primary and secondary 
control were measured by coding children’s responses to three short video clips 
of children in stressful situations. It was found that younger children use more 
primary control and less secondary control than older children. However, five 
year olds were found capable of producing secondary control strategies. Contrary 
to expectation, primary and secondary control did not predict either self-esteem 
or SQOL. However, self-esteem predicted SQOL as expected and no sex differ- 
ences were found. These findings emphasise important differences from the adult 
literature and the reasons for this are discussed. 



Satisfaction with Life and Self 

Childhood is said to be the happiest time of life but the question 
of just how happy children are, and why, has received little research 
attention. This is in contrast to research on adults where much recent 
progress has been made in understanding the normative level of 
subjective quality of life (SQOL). In particular, while it has been 
known for some time that SQOL tends to evidence fairly high levels 
of positivity (Headey and Wearing, 1992), more recent evidence 
has indicated a remarkable level of consistency. A series of reports 
(Cummins, 1995, 1996, 1998) has revealed that, if Likert scale data 
are recoded to a 0-100 scale, the mean population level of life satis- 
faction can be expressed as 75 ± 2.5. The values that result from 
this recoding procedure are expressed in units called ‘percentage 
of scale maximum’ (%SM). Thus, using two standard deviations to 
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define a normal distribution, the mean score of normative popula- 
tion samples predictably lies within the range of 70-80%SM. This 
level of consistency has led to the hypothesis that SQOL may be 
held under homeostatic control, and empirical evidence for this has 
been provided (Cummins, 2000a, 2003). However, whether such 
consistency applied to children is not known. 

Research into the SQOL of children has been hampered by 
various issues. For example, most studies have been conducted 
using disadvantaged or physically ill children, limiting what we 
know of the normative course of well-being. Moreover, most studies 
do not ask children to comment on their own perceptions of well- 
being. Instead they rely on objective measures such as educational 
achievement or psychopathology (e.g., Nespoli et al., 1995), or on 
the report of a third party responding for the child (e.g., Hoare, 
1993). This latter technique is now known to be invalid in rela- 
tion to the self-perceptions of the individual concerned (Cummins, 
2002). So, a major problem is instrumentation. New instruments 
are required that do not require advanced cognitive and language 
skills, and yet are able to measure SQOL by children’s self reports. 
These difficulties have already been tackled in the quality of life 
literature pertaining to adults who are intellectually or cognitively 
disabled. The Comprehensive Quality of Life Scale - Adult, Fifth 
Edition (ComQol-A5; Cummins, 1997a) has a parallel version for 
this purpose (ComQol-I5; Cummins, 1997b). As with the original 
adult scale, this measure asks respondents to indicate their satisfac- 
tion with a number of life domains and to rate the degree to which 
each life domain is important to them. This scale is completed by 
pointing to a series of pictures. Due to the simplicity of ComQol-I5 
and its ability to be used by people of varying cognitive capacities, 
one aim of the current study is to determine whether this version of 
the scale may also be used with children. 



Control and Satisfaction with the Self 

A recently published model concerning the psychological processes 
responsible for generating SQOL has emphasised the importance of 
self-esteem and control (Cummins, 2000b). While the link with self- 
esteem is now thoroughly documented (see, e.g., Diener and Diener, 
1995), literature concerning the link between SQOL and control is 
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more diverse. This is due, in no small part, to the lack of any agreed 
definition of perceived control. 

One recent formulation that is gathering increasing research 
attention involves the description of control as Primary and 
Secondary (Rothbaum et al., 1982; Heckhausen and Schulz, 1993). 
In this scheme primary control reflects control over the existing 
physical, social or behavioural realities, while secondary control 
reflects internal control of the self in situations where primary 
control either is not, or cannot, be exercised. Thus, in Western 
societies at least, primary control is generally seen as the preferred 
strategy, with secondary control used to reduce the negative psycho- 
logical impact of uncontrollable objective conditions or events 
(Band and Weisz, 1990). 

In confirmation of this description, several studies have found 
positive correlations between primary control and subjective well- 
being (e.g., Schulz and Decker, 1985) and happiness (e.g., Larson, 
1989). However, the empirical demonstration of the role of 
secondary control in this regard is less certain, most particularly in 
relation to children. 



The Development of Control in Children 

Although much is known about how children respond to highly 
stressful and traumatic situations, such as the death of a parent (e.g., 
Felner et al., 1981) or divorce (e.g., Hetherington, 1984), there is a 
relative paucity of research into how children respond to everyday 
stressful events. Further, it is unclear whether children’s use of 
primary and secondary control impacts upon their self-esteem and 
perceived well-being in the same way as adults. 

A complicating factor is that each form of control emerges at 
different points in development. While primary control strategies 
are present from birth (Heckhausen and Schulz, 1995) (e.g., when 
an infant cries when hungry) secondary control seems to emerge at 
a later age with a time course that is at yet uncertain. Certainly most 
authors agree that the use of secondary control increases throughout 
middle childhood (e.g., Altshuler and Ruble, 1989; Band and Weisz, 
1990; Compas et al., 1991; Heckhausen and Schulz, 1995) but the 
age at which secondary control emerges as a functional psycho- 
logical device is not known. While Altshuler and Ruble (1989) 
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demonstrated that children as young as five or six have some limited 
experience of the secondary control processes of cognitive and beha- 
vioural distraction, the use of other secondary control strategies at 
such a young age remains undetermined. Thus, it is unclear at what 
age the use of primary and secondary control begins to resemble that 
used by adults. 

This study will measure primary and secondary control in 
children between the ages of five and 12 to determine the devel- 
opment of these styles of coping and whether secondary control 
is present in 5 year-olds. It will also examine whether the control 
strategies used by children are associated with SQOL and self- 
esteem. 



METHOD 



Participants 

The study involved 66 children recruited from three public primary 
schools in the North, North-West and Eastern suburbs of Melbourne. 
The participants ranged in age from five to 12 years, with an average 
age of 8.5 ± 2.1 years and 45.5 percent were female. The parents 
of all children in each class were asked to allow their child to parti- 
cipate and the average rate of consent was 21% across the schools. 
Each approved child was also asked to consent to participate and 
told that they were free to withdraw at any time. One child refused 
to participate. 

Materials 

Data were collected using two scales and responses to videotaped 
scenarios. The scale used to measure SQOL was the intellectual/ 
cognitive disability version of the Comprehensive Quality of Life 
Scale (ComQol-I5; Cummins, 1997b). The subjective component 
of this scale utilises two sub-scales that measure the satisfaction 
with, and the importance of, seven domains of life. These domains 
are, in order, material well-being, health, productivity, relation- 
ships (here separated into relationships with friends and relationship 
with family), safety, place in community, and emotional well-being. 
Satisfaction is recorded by pointing to a set of five faces ranging 
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from very sad to very happy. Importance is recorded by pointing to 
a series of drawings with children standing on five steps increasing 
in height, with the posture and expression of each child indicating 
the relative level of importance. ComQol-I5 has been demonstrated 
to be reliable, stable, valid and sensitive when used with an intel- 
lectually disabled population (Cummins, 1999) although this scale 
is yet to be used with children. The scale can be accessed through 
the web-site http://acqol.deakin.edu.au or by writing to the second 
author. 

The Coopersmith Self Esteem inventory (School Form, Cooper- 
smith, 1981) is a standardised scale to measure self esteem among 
children. It contains 58 items that are responded to with “like me” or 
“not like me” answers. These items comprise four subscales; general 
self esteem (e.g., things usually don’t bother me), social self esteem 
(e.g., I’m popular with kids my own age), home esteem (e.g., my 
parents usually consider my feelings) and school esteem (e.g., I am 
proud of my school work), and a lie scale (e.g., I like everyone I 
know). 

In order to measure primary, secondary and relinquished control, 
a number of one minute duration video tapes were prepared. Each 
video depicted an everyday stressful situation being experienced by 
a child. The scenarios were taken from several used by Band and 
Weisz (1988) and covered the situations of “another child saying 
something mean” (containing two children sitting in the playground 
talking. For example “I don’t want to be your best friend, your 
secrets are just boring, that’s why nobody likes you”), “going to the 
doctor to get a needle” (set in the doctors surgery with the doctor 
drawing up a syringe and asking the child to pull up their sleeve) 
and “falling over, spilling hot chips and getting hurt” (in which a 
child buys a bag of hot chips but drops them due to tripping over 
a school bag). Only these three scenarios were chosen from the six 
used by Band and Weisz (1988) due to ease of scripting and as all but 
the medical situation were found by these authors to elicit similar 
responses. 

A professional script developer, camera operator, sound recorder 
and actors were engaged in the production of these videos. Each of 
the three chosen scenarios was filmed four times, once with female 
aged between six and seven, once with female actors aged between 
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10 and 11, once with male actors aged between six and seven and 
finally with male actors aged between 10 and 11. A copy of these 
tapes is available from the second author. 

In the administration of these videos, each participant watched 
the video corresponding to their sex and closest to their age. The 
order in which the three scenarios were presented was counter- 
balanced. A fourth scenario was viewed by each participant at 
the completion of testing, depicting the happy situation of a child 
receiving a present in the mail, to ensure that children left the testing 
situation in a positive frame of mind. No data were recorded for this 
scenario. 



Procedure 

Approval from the Deakin University Ethics Committee and the 
Department of Education was obtained prior to commencement of 
this study. 

Although ComQol-I5 has provision for respondents to use a two 
or three point scale, initial pilot testing with five year old children 
indicated that they were able to reliably respond to five-point scales 
that were pictorially represented. They were also able to respond to 
the self esteem questionnaire when it was orally presented. Parti- 
cipants aged between five and eight years of age were interviewed 
individually and their answers were recorded verbatim by the invest- 
igator. Children aged over eight were interviewed in pairs and wrote 
their own answers on record sheets. All children had the items read 
aloud to them. The interviews took place in a quiet room away from 
the classroom. 

Participants initially provided their age which was verified using 
school records. Each child completed the subjective component of 
ComQol-I5, then the Coopersmith Self Esteem Inventory and then 
watched the three target video scenes followed by the happy scene. 
For the three target scenarios each child was asked by the investig- 
ator: “how do you think this boy/girl is feeling?”, and “what could 
he/she do or think to make it feel better?”. To assess the underlying 
goal of the strategy given they were asked “and how do you think 
that would help to make it feel better?” Children were then asked 

“If they couldn’t do/think , what else could they do or think to 

make it feel better?” This was again followed by the question “and 
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how do you think that would help to make it feel better?” to 

assess the underlying goal of the strategy. Although some variation 
in questioning was inevitable during the interview, the questions 
were administered as uniformly as possible to minimise differential 
social cues. Further, each child was either interviewed individu- 
ally or, when interviewed in pairs, wrote their own answers, thus 
ensuring the confidentiality of their responses. 



Data Coding 

Each response to the videotape scenarios was coded as being one 
of primary, secondary or relinquished control following the system 
described by Band and Weisz (1988). Responses were coded as 
primary control when the action was directed at modifying or 
influencing circumstances, events, objects or other people so as to 
enhance rewards by bringing objective conditions into line with the 
wishes of the child. For example “he should pick up the chips and 
eat them anyway and then he won’t care about it” or “go and tell the 
teacher. She’ll make him apologise for being so mean”. 

Responses were coded as secondary control when efforts were 
made to modify or influence the child’s subjective psychological 
state (e.g., their wishes, expectations, mood, attributions, inter- 
pretations) so as to enhance rewards by achieving comfortable 
accommodation, or goodness of fit with respect to conditions as 
they are. For example, in response to the scenario of another child 
saying something mean, a secondary control response might be “she 
should do her favourite things, it would take her mind off it” or, to 
the getting a needle scenario “think about something happy, it would 
distract her from the needle”. 

Responses were coded as relinquished control when the response 
both failed to enhance reward or reduce punishment, and implied 
passive acceptance. For example, “there is nothing that she could 
do” or “she would just have to put up with it”. 

Table I indicates examples of responses coded as Primary and 
Secondary control. These have been arranged corresponding to the 
three scenes. 

Inter-rater reliability for the primary-secondary-relinquished 
control coding was assessed by having two raters independently 
judge 90 responses from 15 randomly selected children. Raters were 
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TABLE! 



Sample primary and secondary control responses for each scenario 



Scenario title 


Primary control responses 


Secondary control responses 


A child says some- 


Go and find another friend to 


Just ignore her. 


thing mean 


play with. 






Get the teacher to make him 


Remember that you’ve got 




be nice to you. 


other friends to play with. 


Going to the doctors 


Run out of the room. 


Think of happy thoughts. 


for a needle 


Hold your breath to stop the 


Look away. 


Falling over 


pain. 

Go and buy some more chips. 


Try not to think about it. 




Get a bandage from your 


Don’t let yourself worry 




mum. 


about, just be happy. 



blind to the subject’s age and sex. Reliability analysis yielded a 
pairwise kappa value of 0.88. 



RESULTS 

Prior to analysis, all variables were screened for normality, lineari ty, 
and univariate outliers. Sixteen participants were unable to provide 
answers for some of the six control questions producing a total of 19 
missing data points. These individual responses were excluded from 
the analyses, and the cases retained. SQOL and self esteem data, 
being naturally negatively skewed were not transformed (Tabach- 
nick and Fidell, 1989). 

The first form of analysis involved the calculation of reliability 
coefficients for ComQol-I5 to assess its use with children. The reli- 
ability (Cronbach’s alpha) of the importance subscale was 0.66, 
of the satisfaction subscale was 0.58, and of the combined SQOL 
score was 0.64. These scores are consistent with data reported by 
Cummins (1997b) regarding the use of the scale with an adult 
population with an intellectual disability and are within the accept- 
able range for internal consistency suggested by Boyle (1991). Two 
other aspects of the data are notable. First that the mean scores fall 
into the normative range 70-80%SM range established for adults 
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TABLE II 



Means and standard deviations (SD) for self esteem, primary, secondary and 
relinquished control, and SQOL (SWB) for younger and older children 



Variable 


Younger 


Older 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Primary control 


57.48 


25.32 


41.65 


26.66 


Secondary control 


27.82 


19.99 


54.98 


27.16 


Relinquished control 


2.99 


9.33 


2.33 


7.50 


SQOL material 


71.05 


26.72 


78.10 


19.83 


SQOL health 


78.53 


22.37 


71.10 


25.63 


SQOL productivity 


77.77 


18.58 


72.70 


12.27 


SQOL friend 


74.65 


28.06 


92.67 


12.12 


SQOL family 


81.61 


28.51 


92.62 


13.19 


SQOL safety 


77.63 


26.41 


71.81 


29.25 


SQOL community 


52.25 


29.57 


72.27 


17.05 


SQOL emotion 


86.32 


17.50 


80.31 


22.75 


Total SQOL 


74.98 


13.91 


78.95 


10.24 


Self esteem 


66.37 


15.62 


70.18 


15.74 



The SQOL scores presented in this paper have been converted to a percentage 
of scale maximum (%SM) score, as if the scoring was from 0-100. 



(Table II). Second, that the distinctive domain pattern of high scores 
on family and low on community, characteristic of normal adult data 
(Cummins, 1997a) are also evident here. It would thus appear that 
the ComQol-I5 exhibits similar psychometric characteristics when 
used with children as it does with adults. 

Table III examines the sequence of the first two control responses 
provided by five year old children (n = 7), six to eight year old 
children (n = 3 1) and nine to 12 year old children (n = 28) in the three 
stressful scenarios. The responses of the five year olds are displayed 
alone to emphasise the response patterns in the youngest children. 
Age groupings were chosen to demonstrate age related changes that 
took place in the use of primary and secondary control. 

This table indicates that, in scenario 1 there are clear age-related 
differences, with younger children providing greater numbers of 
primary control responses and fewer secondary control responses 
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TABLE III 



Frequency of control response patterns 



Age 


Scenario* 


' Control response sequence 


P/P* 


P/S 


S/P 


s/s 


5 yr olds 


1 


60.0 


20.0 


0 


20.0 


5 yr olds 


2 


66.6 


12.5 


0 


33.3 


5 yr olds 


3 


66.6 


16.6 


0 


16.6 


6-8 


1 


58.3 


16.6 


12.5 


12.5 


6-8 


2 


37.5 


20.8 


4.2 


37.5 


6-8 


3 


61.3 


9.7 


9.7 


19.4 


9-12 


1 


38.5 


30.8 


7.7 


23.1 


9-12 


2 


3.9 


11.5 


7.7 


76.9 


9-12 


3 


63.2 


0 


26.3 


26.3 



# Scenario 1 = another child saying something mean; Scenario 2 
= going to the doctor to get a needle; Scenario 3 = falling over, 
dropping your chips and hurting your knee. 

*P = Primary control response; S = Secondary control response. 



than older children. Scenario 2 was more likely than other scen- 
arios to evoke secondary control responses in all age groups and 
it provided the clearest indication of age related changes. Overall 
it can be seen that primary control responses are more common 
than secondary control responses and that children most commonly 
provide both answers within the one control category (for example 
primary control followed by another primary control response). 
Children as young as five are able to provide secondary control 
responses in all three scenarios and, interestingly, five year olds 
did not answer with the secondary control followed by primary 
control pattern. In summary, it appears that children respond with 
different coping strategies in different scenarios and that there are 
clear age-related changes in the coping strategies chosen. 

To test the hypotheses that younger children will use more 
primary control strategies and older children will use more 
secondary control strategies a Multivariate Analysis of Variance was 
performed. Pillai’s criterion was significant as F(l, 642) = 8.84, 
{p < 0.001). Results of the univariate F-tests for significant with 
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TABLE IV 



Univariate comparisons 
secondary control 


for younger and 


older children 


on primary and 


Dependent variables 


F 


P< 


Younger 


Older 








Mean (SD) 


Mean (SD) 


Primary control 


6.33 


0.01 


57.81 (25.32) 


41.65 (26.66) 


Secondary control 


22.00 


0.001 


27.83(19.99) 


54.81 (27.16) 


Relinquished control 


0.10 


NS 


2.99 (9.32) 


2.33 (7.50) 



TABLE V 



Standard multiple regression analysis with self esteem, primary control and 
secondary control as predictors of SQOL 



Variable 


SQOL 

(DV) 


PC 


SC 


B 


(B) 


Sr 2 

unique 


Primary control 


-0.01 






1.29 


0.16 


0.01 


Secondary control 


0.15 


-0.77 




1.93 


0.24 


0.02 


Self esteem 


0.42 


0.02 


0.08 


0.32 


0.39 


0.15* 



R 2 = 0.20 # 

Adjusted R 2 = 0.17 

# Unique variability = 0.18; Shared variability = 0.02. 

*p < 0.01. 

the means and standard deviations for children aged 5-8 and 9-12 
are presented in Table IV. It can be seen that the younger children 
used significantly more primary control and less secondary control 
than older children. 

To test the hypotheses that self esteem, primary and secondary 
control will predict SQOL, a standard multiple regression analysis 
was performed and is presented in Table V. R for regression was 
significantly different from zero, F( 3, 62) = 5.27, p < 0.05, and 
the combination of independent variables predicted 20 percent 
(17 percent adjusted) of the variability in SQOL. However, self 
esteem was the only significant predictor, explaining 15 percent of 
the variability in SQOL. Because neither of the control variables 
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significantly predicted SQOL the hypothesis was only partially 
supported. 

Two final exploratory analyses were conducted. The first 
involved a standard regression to determined the extent to which 
primary and secondary control predict self esteem. This was found 
not to be significant. The second employed a multivariate analysis 
of variance to determine whether there are sex differences in SWB, 
self esteem, primary and secondary or relinquished control. Again, 
no significance was found. In summary, ComQol-I5 was found to 
be a reliable measure of SQOL in children, with children reporting 
similarly high levels of SQOL to that of adults. It was also found 
that while younger children use more primary control and less 
secondary control than older children, even five year olds were 
capable of producing secondary control strategies. However, the 
type of stressful event influenced the type of control strategy chosen 
by children. Surprisingly, neither primary nor secondary control 
predicted self esteem or SQOL, although self esteem was found to 
predict SQOL. No sex differences were found in the data. 



DISCUSSION 

The most interesting finding from this investigation is that children 
aged five years are able to apply secondary control strategies to 
vicarious scenarios depicting an acute loss of primary control. 
Certainly the frequency with which these children volunteered 
secondary control strategies was less than the frequency for older 
children. But these data extend the known age at which children are 
capable of generating such cognitive devices. 

The most likely explanation for the increase in secondary control 
with age is as a function of cognitive maturation. As suggested by 
Band (1990) secondary control would be expected to increase as 
children learn that there is much about the world that is beyond their 
control and thus develop secondary control as a buffer to negative 
affect in these circumstances. 

However, in contrast to the findings of Band (1990) and Band 
and Weisz (1990) we did not find that children of all ages use 
more primary than secondary control. Rather, it was found that 
secondary control became the favoured control strategy of older 
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children. This discrepancy is possibly due to the different samples 
and type of stress utilised in the design of the studies. In the 1990 
studies, the samples consisted of children with diabetes who were 
asked about how they coped with their illness. It is possible that 
both younger and older children in these studies continued to use 
predominantly primary control strategies, such as taking medication 
or monitoring diet, as these behaviours are crucial to their continued 
health. The present study, on the other hand, used children from the 
general population and scenarios with less serious consequences for 
non-primary control responses. 

Children’s preferred styles of coping also differed depending 
upon the type of situation with which they were presented. 
Consistent with the findings of Band and Weisz (1988) it was 
found that children reported substantially more primary control 
in the peer difficulty and physical accident situations than in the 
medical procedure situation in which they were far more likely to 
use secondary control. This pattern was observed across all age 
groups. It is possible that the children viewed the medical situation 
as less controllable and found it necessary to use approaches that 
aimed at controlling the psychological impact of the stress of getting 
a needle. In contrast, being rejected by a peer or falling over may 
be more familiar to a child and they may have practiced successful 
ways to modify such objective circumstances and outcomes. 

It is interesting that these preferred control strategies did not 
predict SQOL or self esteem. This finding differs from those 
obtained by Petito (1998) who found both primary and secondary 
control to predict well-being in a sample of adolescents. While both 
studies used similar methods to establish well-being, they differed 
in their measurement of primary and secondary control. The Petito 
study used conventional questionnaire techniques, compared with 
the control scenario techniques used here. It is therefore possible 
that the similarity in method of data collection in the previous study 
facilitated shared variance between the measured variables. Altern- 
atively, the measurement of control through video clips may not 
provide a reliable estimate of more generalized response tendencies. 
These possibilities require further investigation. 

Another important finding for future research was that the 
ComQol-I5 appeared to be quite suitable for use with children. In 
terms of reliability it produced comparable internal reliability and 
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pattern of domain data to adults. This suggests that ComQol-I5 is 
a reliable measure of SQOL in children. Moreover, it appears to be 
valid as judged by the group mean of 76.7%SM lying well within 
the normative adult range of 70-80%SM (Cummins, 1995, 1998), 
and the standard deviation of 12.6%SM is also equivalent to that 
obtained with adult samples. 

In terms of ComQol sensitivity, differences were apparent 
between the domain ratings of younger (under 9 years) and older 
(over 9 years) children. A large discrepancy between the groups 
was found in the life domain of place in the community, which 
young children rated lowest. This may be explained by the limited 
social experience that very young children have outside the home 
and school. Younger children also rated the closeness to friends 
substantially lower than did the older children who may have begun 
to realise the importance of social support. Further younger children 
rated higher well-being scores on the domain of family than friends, 
perhaps indicating the greater amount of emphasis that family plays 
in the lives of younger children. 

Finally, despite these domain based differences, no sex differ- 
ences were found in SQOL. This finding is consistent with a large 
adult literature (e.g., Collette, 1984; Liang, 1984) which finds both 
adult males and females to be similarly satisfied with their lives. 
Thus it appears that this similarity is present even in children as 
young as five years of age. 

In conclusion it appears that ComQol-I5 is a reliable, valid and 
sensitive measure of SQOL for children as young as five years. It 
has also been determined that children as young as five years of 
age are capable of using secondary control strategies. Moreover, the 
increasing use of such strategies with age is consistent with expecta- 
tion and evidence of methodological validity. It is therefore of some 
interest that neither primary nor secondary control correlated with 
SQOL or self-esteem. This finding was unexpected and may indicate 
method effects which deserve further investigation. 
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SUBJECTIVE WELL-BEING, VALUES AND GOAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 



ABSTRACT. The relation between life domains satisfaction and overall life 
satisfaction, values, intemal/extemal perceived control and the option of plan- 
ning or by chance searching information on the Internet has been explored in a 
sample of Spanish adolescents aged 12 to 16 (N=968). Age and sex differences 
have been examined. Results clearly confirm a positive relation between satis- 
faction with life domains and overall satisfaction with life. Satisfaction with life 
as a whole shows also to be positively correlated with non-materialistic values. 
Perceived control shows to be, once again, a key construct to understand both 
life-satisfaction of adolescents and their behavioural intentions to plan or not to 
plan their action to fulfil intended goals. A clear pattern between external and 
internal perceived control stems from our analysis: subjects reporting to rely on 
chance when searching information show higher external perceived control while 
respondents who prefer to plan show higher internal perceived control. The more 
satisfaction expressed with learning related items (satisfaction with school perfor- 
mance, learning, and preparation for future), with family and with life as a whole, 
the more tendencies are observed among the respondents to plan their search. No 
direct relation has been observed between values and behavioural intentions to 
plan or not to plan action to fulfil intended goals. Perceived control, but also satis- 
faction with some life domains and with life as a whole seem to act as mediating 
factors between behavioural intentions and values. 

KEY WORDS: by chance, children, goal achievement, Internet, life-satisfaction, 
perceived control, plan, values 



INTRODUCTION 

Relationship between goal achievement behaviours and subjective 
quality of life has not been explored very often among adolescents. 
Goal achievement is one of human behaviours related to aspira- 
tions. From the point of view of Campbell et al. (1976) quality of 
life studies should consider not only perceptions and evaluations, 
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but also aspirations of people. Aspirations are a complex concept 
and social sciences have not yet developed many debates about 
theoretical models and procedures to get good measures of people’s 
aspirations in different contexts. 

We may consider aspirations at least at two very different levels: 

(a) General aspirations, which are usually formulated in abstract 
terms. General aspirations, particularly among pedagogues, 
have often been related to values, i.e.: values the subject aspir- 
ates to be appreciated for, in his or her future life. In any 
case, in our present research we are interested in aspirations as 
conscious goals of people, not as just dreams. 

(b) Concrete aspirations, which are often related to concrete goals 
the subject wants to achieve, at his or her present period of life. 

On the other hand, as many authors have yet pointed out, for the 
last decade an important number of studies on children’s subjective 
well-being has been published, although this field of study is still in 
its infancy if compared with adult’s SWB studies (Huebner, 1994; 
Casas et al., 2001). Such studies have often tested measures of 
how children and adolescents evaluate their overall life satisfaction 
and their satisfaction with specific domains of life. However, we 
have not been able to find much research of under 16’s in which 
life satisfaction is studied in relation to life general aspirations, as 
for example, values. In fact, we have found more scientific liter- 
ature analysing the relationship between the own value system and 
planning strategies to reach own goals, than analysing the relation 
between subjective well-being and values. 

Field observation has repeatedly suggested that children feel 
happy when they perceive they have active influence in the process 
of reaching goals related to concrete aspirations (Hart, 1992). 
However, the existence of an aspiration, obviously, does not imply 
there will be a proactive attitude to get this aspiration to become 
reality. In real life, people have to decide whether they want to plan 
concrete actions to fulfil their goals, or not (Friedman et al., 1987). 

Under which conditions individuals decide to plan how to reach 
the fulfilment of general or concrete aspirations? Does life satisfac- 
tion have any influence on this decision to plan or not? 

Such questions are very important and, in fact, answers to the 
first one have often been explored among adolescents in relation 
to behaviours such as, for example, avoiding an undesired preg- 
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nancy or finding a concrete kind of job to get money (Friedman and 
Scholnick, 1997; Martin et al., 1998). 

Different authors underline that necessary preconditions to 
decide to plan the achievement of concrete goals are that the indi- 
vidual has to believe that planning is important and that the goal 
toward which planning is directed is important (Nurmi, 1993). 
Judgements about what is important, according to other authors are 
closely linked to the individuals’ value system (Kreiter and Kreiter, 
1987). In any case, there is certain agreement that environments, 
beliefs, values and practices are factors that have influence on the 
fact of planning (Friedman and Scholnick, 1997). And some authors 
also emphasize that another precondition to plan is that individuals 
believe in their capacity as planners and as implementers of the 
particular strategy generated (Skinner and Connel, 1986; Nurmi, 
1991), as for example, because they have appropriated preparation 
or skills. 

Social psychologists have defined values as preferential frame- 
works to guide individual behaviours in the world that can only 
be understood in the context of social interactions (Garzon and 
Garces, 1989). Often beliefs and value systems have a hierarchical 
structure, some of them being more nuclear than other (Rokeach, 
1973). Although the value system of each individual is pretty stable, 
it may change in different social contexts and in different cultural 
conditions, and it is particularly influenced by social and political 
development of each society (Pinillos, 1982). 

The relation between values of children and SWB seems to be 
potentially able to raise rather new debates. Do adolescents high in 
materialistic values tend to be more or less satisfied with life than 
those high in more humanistic values? Or perhaps values make no 
big differences in people’s life satisfaction? Does the fact of being 
satisfied with life or with a specific life domain have any relation 
with different aspirated values? 

Such discussion cannot ignore the old psychosocial research 
tradition that has produced an extensive literature relating the locus 
control with the kind of attributions made by people. According to 
such tradition it seems obvious we should hypothesise that external 
or internal perceived control is related to passive or proactive atti- 
tudes towards working for own aspirations. In fact, according to 
Skinner (1997), perceived control is no longer considered a stable 
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personality factor, but rather a set of beliefs that children and 
adults hold about how the causal world works and about their indi- 
vidual role in producing desired events in their own lives. On the 
other hand, perceived control, together with self-esteem and other 
internal personality variables have often been identified as corre- 
lated with satisfaction among children and adolescents (Huebner, 
1991; Huebner and Dew, 1993). 

We know that some people plan actively the fulfilment of their 
goals and some other people remain rather passive, expecting that 
others or perhaps serendipity will help. To what extent is that atti- 
tude related to life satisfaction, or is life satisfaction influenced by 
such attitude? 

We have raised a set of important questions in this introductory 
statement. We do not intend to give a unique and clear answer to 
such important questions with this preliminary research. However, 
we intend to make some contribution in order to propose directions 
and challenges to go on researching. One of our basic hypotheses 
is that aspirations - both concrete aspirations and aspirated values 
- and subjective well-being of children are related in some way 
or another. Our aim is to explore the relationships among factors 
involved in the process of fulfilling goals related to concrete aspira- 
tions, i.e.: subjective well-being, values, perceived control, and the 
option of planning or searching by chance. 

Taking into account that most children need to explain their 
action strategies in very concrete - non abstract - situations, we 
decided to explore children’s strategic options when looking for 
something in a concrete medium - highly motivating for them - 
as the Internet. 

All of these introductory considerations brought us to design our 
study with the purpose of analysing possible relationships among 
constructs displayed in the boxes in Figure 1 . 



METHOD 



Procedure and Sample 

Data from this study were obtained by administering a question- 
naire to students in compulsory secondary education in Catalonia 
(N.E. of Spain), aged 12 to 16 years old. Children belonged to 
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Overall life 




Figure 1. Hypothetical relationships among constructs explored in this study. 

an intentional selection of classrooms by school, planned in order 
to get a sample of middle class students attending regular schools 
that were considered to have a population of students illustrative 
of the most frequent characteristics of children living in the city. 
We group administered the questionnaire in the classroom setting. 
All the schools were located in the city of Girona - a middle-size 
city according to Spanish standards, about 73.000 inhabitants. We 
obtained a sample of 968 students (13.2% of 12-olds, 22.5% of 13- 
olds, 26.7% of 14-olds, 23% of 15-olds and 14.6% of 16-olds). 478 
are boys (49.4%) and 490 girls (50.6%). 

Consistently with ethical guidelines for the conduct of research in 
Spain, first of all school directors and presidents of the parents asso- 
ciation of each selected school were contacted to ask for permission. 
Next step was to contact teachers responsible for each class-room 
group and then a letter was addressed to each parent. 

During the session, about an hour long, children’s regular teacher 
and one or two researchers were present. Children were kindly 
asked for co-operation and were informed that data would be 
treated confidentially. And, of course, they had the right to refuse 
participating. 
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Measures 

Overall and domain satisfaction with life 

Seven items exploring satisfaction with specific domains were 
included in the questionnaire. Domains were: satisfaction with 
school performance, with learning, with time use, with amusing, 
with preparation for future, with the family, with friends. Addition- 
ally, an item on overall life satisfaction was also included. All these 
variables were measured through a five-point Likert scale, value 1 
meaning “very dissatisfied” and 5 “very satisfied”. 

Values 

One technique that has been used to explore children’s aspira- 
tions is asking children to what extent they would like to be 
appreciated for some concrete values, when they get older. We 
have used this technique in previous research in order to identify 
different value structures between parents and children (Casas et 
al., 2003). For the present study we designed a closed set of items 
referred to aspirated values of children when they become 21 years 
old. Twelve values were studied: intelligence, technological skills, 
social skills, computers knowledge, profession value, family value, 
sensitivity, sympathy, money, power, knowledge of the world and 
own image. Variables regarding values were measured through a 
five-point Likert scale, value 1 meaning “not at all” and 5 “very 
much”. 

Perceived control 

When we designed this exploratory research, we looked for a short 
scale, in order not to make a too long questionnaire. Therefore, 
we decided to use Pearly and Schooler’s Mastery Scale (1978) 
as indicator of perceived control. This seven-item scale evaluates, 
according to the authors, potential life-strains that previous research 
had revealed to be commonly experienced in major social role areas, 
and the coping repertoires people employ in dealing with the strains 
they experience in these roles. 

Behavioural intentions: Strategies to get information from the 
Internet 

The option of planning or searching by chance on the Internet has 
been analysed through the answers to the following open-ended 
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question: to get information you look for on the Internet, do you 
think you have to plan your search carefully, or is it better to search 
by chance? Most children using the Internet did answer using the 
expression “to plan ”, “by chance ” or “ both ”, Despite the possi- 
bility of giving a wider explanation, only very few gave a detailed 
one. Categorization was worked and tested by the members of the 
research team, obtaining more than 99% of coincidence. Answers 
were categorized in 5 groups: plan the search, random search, both 
are used, no answer (no Internet use) and non-valid answer. The 
analysis of this variable in this paper only includes the three first 
groups of answers (N = 605). 

Statistical Analysis 

According to the exploratory aim of this research, we use multi- 
variate descriptive analysis techniques, chief among them prin- 
cipal component analysis (Pearson, 1901; for an introduction see 
for instance Dunteman, 1989). Varimax rotation was selected as 
specially suited to principal component analysis because it produces 
uncorrelated dimension scores and maximizes the interpretability of 
principal components subject to this restriction. According to the 
usual procedures, the selection of the number of dimensions was 
based on their interpretability and on the scree plot of percentages 
of explained variance. Principal components of different analyses 
were related by means of Pearson correlations. Principal compo- 
nents were related to categorical variables by means of ANOVA 
models. In these two latter cases, p-values are reported but must 
only be interpreted as a measure of strength of relationship, due to 
the non probabilistic character of the sample. 



RESULTS 

Principal Component Analysis of Satisfaction with Different Life 
Domains, and Correlation with Overall Satisfaction with Life 

Principal Component Analysis with all variables in the ques- 
tionnaire evaluating satisfaction with specific domains has been 
developed. A three-dimension structure explains the 70.79% of the 
total variance. Dimension I, which we have named Enjoying time 
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TABLE I 

Results of the Principal Components Analysis of different life domains 



Rotated Component Matrix 

Component 





1 


2 


3 


Satisfaction with school performance 


4.254E-02 


0.864 


-1.820E-02 


Satisfaction with learning 


0.111 


0.733 


0.368 


Satisfaction with time use 


0.805 


0.324 


-8.184E-02 


Satisfaction with amusing 


0.793 


3.653E-02 


0.291 


Satisfaction with preparation for future 


0.425 


0.588 


0.241 


Satisfaction with family 


0.114 


0.287 


0.845 


Satisfaction with friends 


0.591 


-3.899E-02 


0.550 



satisfaction is related to freedom of time use and includes satis- 
faction with time use, with amusing and with friends. Three items 
are outstanding components of Dimension II, that we have named 
Learning related satisfaction: satisfaction with school performance, 
satisfaction with learning and satisfaction with preparation for 
future. Lastly, Dimension III that we have named Family satisfaction 
is mainly loaded by the item satisfaction with family (see Table I). 

When crossing these three dimensions with gender, only the 
relation with learning related satisfaction appears to be significant 
(t = 3.419; p = 0.001) in the sense that girls express more satisfac- 
tion than boys. The ANOVA test considering age shows significant 
relations with learning related satisfaction (F4 925 = 9.177; p < 
0.0005) and family satisfaction (F4 925 = 2.479; p = 0.043). MDS 
(Minimum Difference Significance) post-hoc contrasts indicate that 
the youngest students in the sample show more learning related 
satisfaction than the oldest. Levels of family satisfaction are not 
so different when age is considered. However, between the most 
satisfied respondents (12 and 13-olds) and the least satisfied ones 
(15-olds), significant differences are observed. 

In Table II the observed positive and significant correlation - 
not very high, though - between the three - satisfaction with life 
domains dimensions and satisfaction with life as a whole is shown. 
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TABLE II 



Correlation of dimensions of domain satisfaction with overall 
satisfaction with life 



Dimensions 


Pearson 


Significance 


Enjoying time satisfaction 


0.382 


p < 0.0005 


Learning related satisfaction 


0.375 


p < 0.0005 


Family satisfaction 


0.328 


p < 0.0005 



Principal Component Analysis of Values 

Principal Component Analysis of the 12 items asking children about 
different values they would like to be appreciated in the future offers 
a good solution when classifying the variables into three groups. The 
total variance explained by the three-dimension structure is 56.75%. 
Money, power and image are mainly loaded in Dimension I, that 
we have named Materialistic values. Dimension II, that we named 
Capacities and knowledge values, is mainly loaded by intelligence, 
technical skills, computer knowledge, profession and knowledge of 
the world. Those values included in Dimension III, named Interper- 
sonal relationships values are the following: social skills, family, 
sensitivity and sympathy (see Table III). 

In accordance to expected gender stereotypes, boys express 
significantly higher emphasis in materialistic values dimension (t = 
5.445; p < 0.0005) and capacities and knowledge values dimension 
(t = 4.900; p < 0.0005), whereas girls do in interpersonal relation- 
ships values dimension (t = 7.383; p < 0.0005). In contrast, when 
considering age differences, they are located in interpersonal rela- 
tionships values dimension (F^u = 2.848; p = 0.023) in the sense 
that the youngest consider interpersonal relation values significantly 
less important for their future life than the oldest, with the 14-olds 
just in the middle by age and values. 



Principal Component Analysis of the Perceived Control Scale 

Two dimensions are extracted from the analysis considering the 
mastery psychometric scale, which explain the 53.77% of the 
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TABLE III 



Results of the Principal Components Analysis of values 



Rotated Component Matrix 








Component 






1 


2 


3 


Intelligence value 


-2.218E-03 


0.705 


0.275 


Technological skills value 


0.117 


0.711 


0.146 


Social skills value 


^t.240E-02 


0.476 


0.559 


Computers knowledge value 


0.242 


0.709 


-0.125 


Profession value 


0.238 


0.515 


0.333 


Family value 


0.247 


0.133 


0.576 


Sensitivity value 


1.461E-02 


-1.339E-02 


0.792 


Sympathy value 


1.812E-02 


0.217 


0.706 


Money value 


0.902 


8.195E-02 


8.696E-03 


Power value 


0.894 


0.118 


1.163E-02 


Knowledge of the world value 


0.393 


0.451 


0.198 


Own image value 


0.683 


0.203 


0.163 



total variance. Those dimensions are Dimension I, named External 
perceived control and Dimension II, named Internal perceived 
control. We have not found any significant relation with gender, nor 
with age. 

Correlation between Value Dimensions, Intemal/Extemal 
Perceived Control Dimensions and Satisfaction with Life as a 
Whole 

Satisfaction with life as a whole is significantly correlated to value 
Dimensions II, Capacities and knowledge values, and III, Interper- 
sonal relationships values, but not to Dimension I, Materialistic 
values. Correlations are positive and not very high (see Table IV). 

The internal perceived control dimension is significantly and 
positively correlated with satisfaction with life as a whole. Inter- 
estingly, in the case of the external perceived control dimension, the 
relation observed is just the other way round (see Table V). 
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TABLE IV 

Correlation of value dimensions with overall satisfaction with life 



Dimensions 


Pearson 


Significance 


Materialistic values 


0,013 


p = 0.69 


Capacities and knowledge values 


0,154 


p < 0.0005 


Interpersonal relationships values 


0,098 


p = 0.003 



TABLE V 



Correlation of intemal/extemal perceived control dimensions with 
overall satisfaction with life 



Dimensions 


Pearson 


Significance 


External perceived control 


- 0.289 


p < 0.0005 


Internal perceived control 


0.277 


p < 0.0005 



Correlation between Value Dimensions, Satisfaction Dimensions, 
and Perceived Control Dimensions 

Relation between satisfaction dimensions - enjoying life, learning 
related satisfaction, and family satisfaction value dimensions - 
materialistic values, capacities and knowledge values, and inter- 
personal relationships values and perceived control dimensions 
- external perceived control, and internal perceived control - were 
examined. According Tables VI, VII and VIII, Pearson coefficients 
show significant and positive correlation between the following 
dimensions: 

• enjoying time satisfaction and materialistic values, 

• enjoying time satisfaction and capacities and knowledge 
values, 

• enjoying time satisfaction and interpersonal relationships 
values, 

• learning related satisfaction and capacities and knowledge 
values, 

• external perceived control and materialistic values, 

• internal perceived control and enjoying time satisfaction. 
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TABLE VI 

Correlation between value dimensions and satisfaction dimensions 



Satisfaction dimensions 


Value dimensions 






Materialistic Capacities and Interpersonal 

values knowledge relationships 

values values 


Enjoying time satisfaction 


R = 0.082 R = 0.1 

p = 0.015 p = 0.003 


R = 0.139 
p < 0.0005 


Learning related satisfaction 


R = -0.078 R = 0.215 
p = 0.02 p < 0.0005 


R = -0.055 
p = 0.103 


Family satisfaction 


R = -0.024 R = -0.03 
p = 0.485 p = 0.370 


R = -0.164 
p < 0.0005 


TABLE VII 

Correlation between perceived control dimensions and satisfaction dimensions 


Satisfaction dimensions 


Perceived control dimensions 




External perceived 
control 


Internal perceived 
control 


Enjoying time satisfaction 


R = -0.134 
p < 0.0005 


R = 0.164 
p < 0.0005 


Learning related satisfaction 


R = -0.229 
p < 0.0005 


R = 0.182 
p < 0.0005 


Family satisfaction 


R = -0.091 

p = 0.008 


R = 0.143 
p < 0.0005 



• internal perceived control and learning related satisfaction, 

• internal perceived control and family satisfaction, and 

• internal perceived control and capacities and knowledge values . 

Whilst the following variables present significant negative correla- 
tion: 
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TABLE VIII 



Correlation between value dimensions and perceived control dimensions 



Perceived control dimensions 


Value dimensions 






Materialistic 

values 


Capacities and 

knowledge 

values 


Interpersonal 

relationships 

values 


External perceived control 


R = 0.078 
p = 0.023 


R = -0.062 

p = 0.07 


R = 0.053 

p = 0.122 


Internal perceived control 


R = -0.017 
p = 0.623 


R = 0.167 
p < 0.0005 


R = 0.171 
p < 0.0005 



• learning related satisfaction and materialistic values, 

• family satisfaction and interpersonal relationships values, 

• external perceived control and enjoying time satisfaction, 

• external perceived control and learning related satisfaction, 

• external perceived control and family satisfaction, and 

• internal perceived control and interpersonal relationship 
values. 



Relation between Satisfaction, Values and Strategies of Getting 
Information on the Internet 

The original variable in our questionnaire evaluating satisfaction 
with life as whole was explored separately in relation to the options 
of planning, by chance searching, or both, on the Internet using the 
Kendall TAU-C test. A relationship between styles of getting infor- 
mation and satisfaction with life as a whole is found (tc = -0.072; p = 
0.018). Apart from showing the association between the variables 
mentioned, the negative sign indicates that the more satisfaction 
expressed by respondents, the more tendency to plan. 

The ANOVA test between styles of getting information from 
Internet and the three identified satisfaction domains dimensions, 
show that significant differences are just found in relation to 
Dimension II, ‘ Learning related satisfaction ’ (F( 2,583) = 11.06; 
p < 0.0005). Subjects in our sample who tend to rely on chance 
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are significantly more dissatisfied with school, compared to the 
two other groups’ respondents (those who tend to plan or to use 
indistinctly both styles). 

No significant relation has been found when considering separ- 
ately the original variables in our questionnaire evaluating different 
aspirated values of the adolescents in our study and searching 
strategies on the Internet. Consistently, the crossing between the 
three value dimensions and such strategies does not show any 
relationship either. 

We have finally analysed the relationship between the external/ 
internal perceived control dimensions above obtained and the option 
of planning or by chance searching information on the Internet. The 
ANOVA analysis reveals significant differences for the first dimen- 
sion (F( 2 , 570 ) = 5.554; p = 0.004) and for the second (F( 2 , 570 ) = 
3.713; p = 0.025). In both cases, the differences are located between 
those who prefer to plan and those who rely on chance. Those 
subjects who prefer to rely on chance show higher punctuation in 
external perceived control, whereas respondents in our sample, who 
prefer to plan, show higher internal perceived control. 



DISCUSSION 

Our results show once again that overall life satisfaction is related 
with satisfaction with different life domains, although correlations 
are rather low, indicating that life as a whole is not simply the sum of 
the life domains. In our sample, enjoying time satisfaction seems to 
contribute a little more to overall satisfaction with life than learning 
related satisfaction, and more than family satisfaction - these three 
dimensions being the most important ones we have identified. 

A newer contribution appears when we analyse children’s satis- 
faction with life as a whole in relation to children’s personal 
aspirated values in the future. The more an adolescent in our sample 
considers non-materialistic values as very important, the more he or 
she seems to be satisfied with his or her life as a whole. However, 
when an adolescent aspirates to be highly valued for his/her mater- 
ialistic achievements (money, power, and image) we cannot predict 
anything about his or her life satisfaction. Several tentative explan- 
ations are possible here. One is that individuals having high aspira- 
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tions related to materialistic values may feel very far away from their 
goals when they are under 16 , and for that reason their satisfaction 
with life as a whole should be related to other factors. An alternative 
explanation could be that individuals more highly satisfied with life 
are only seldom interested in materialistic values, whilst they are 
often interested in non-materialistic. 

However, when we go into the detail of the concrete domain satis- 
faction dimensions in relation to each value dimension, we observe 
that enjoying time satisfaction correlates positively with all values. 
Whilst satisfaction with family only correlates with interpersonal 
relationships values, and satisfaction with learning related activities 
correlates with the other dimensions but not with interpersonal rela- 
tionships values. In the studied period of the adolescence it seems 
possible to be satisfied enjoying time independently of own values. 
However, it seems that it is only possible to be very satisfied with 
family if the subject appreciates interpersonal relationships; and 
it seems it is difficult to appreciate interpersonal relationships if 
the subject only appreciates materialistic values or capacities and 
knowledge values. 

On the other hand, and in this case also confirming previous 
research, adolescents higher in external perceived control appear to 
be less satisfied with life as a whole than those higher in internal 
perceived control. Individuals having internal perceived control are 
more likely to report they are satisfied with their overall life, and also 
with learning related aspects and with family, and are less likely to 
report high satisfaction with enjoying time. 

Individuals with higher internal perceived control tend to aspirate 
to be valued for their capacities and knowledge, while those with 
higher external perceived control tend to aspirate to be valued for 
materialistic aspects. Another interesting result is that individuals 
higher in internal perceived control tend less to aspirate to be valued 
by interpersonal relationships values. 

When we analyse intended strategies to action, the landscape that 
appears in front of us looks like a fish biting its tail; Children with 
external attribution (usually more unsatisfied with life) are more 
frequently using “by chance” strategies, that will probably lead them 
more often to unsatisfactory fulfilment of their aspirations. 
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Figure 2. Pearson significant correlation (continuous-line arrows) among iden- 
tified dimensions of the constructs explored in this study and Kendall TAU-C or 
ANOVA significant relations identified (dot-line arrows). 

Children more often intending to use the strategy of planning 
their action tend to be more satisfied with their learning related 
activities, with their preparation for the future, with their family and 
with their overall life. 

However, no relation appears between intended strategies to fulfil 
the own goals and values. Such results are surprising, and seem 
to be in disagreement with the quoted literature on that topic. 
One possible interpretation is that for children 12 to 16 years old 
strategies used to reach intended goals have nothing to do with 
own values, suggesting that general aspirations and concrete aspira- 
tions may function independently, although mediated by subjective 
well-being and perceived control. 

All these correlation identified are reflected in Figure 2, that gives 
us some clarification about the complex interrelations among the 
constructs we have included in Figure 1 . Our hypothesis stating that 
values have some kind of relationship with satisfaction with life 
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Figure 3. Relationships found among the constructs explored in this study 
(continuous-line arrows) and hypothetical related constructs (dot-line arrows) to 
be explored in the future. 



domains and satisfaction with life as a whole is clearly supported. 
Overall life satisfaction shows a relation with behavioural intentions 
about to plan or not to plan action to fulfil intended goals. 

Last but not least, perceived control is confirmed as a key 
construct to understand the relations between well-being of adoles- 
cents and their behavioural intentions about to plan or not to plan 
the fulfilment of their intended goals. 

Main limitations of the current study include demographic fea- 
tures of the sample, the difficulties linked to the answers of 
adolescents to a unique open-ended item and the fact that only self- 
reported data are available. In relation to the sample, participants 
have been recruited from only one area, thus making the results 
difficult to be generalised to the behaviour of, at least, Spanish 
adolescents. Second, different formulations and a broader set of 
items should be explored in the future. Lastly, the possible existence 
of a method bias due to self-reported data is another aspect to be 
aware of. 

Several directions for future research stem from the limitations 
above mentioned. First of all, it is desirable in the near future 
to extend this study to other samples, and even to adolescents of 
different cultural backgrounds. Second, the use of discussion groups 
and in-depth interviews with adolescents should be employed in 
order to have different types of data to be compared, and thus, allow 
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us to deepen in our knowledge of the complex relationships among 
the variables studied in this article. In this sense, the analysis of 
the relationships among the constructs explored in this study with 
the real proactive behaviours to fulfil own goals in the case of the 
adolescent population, is still to be done (see Figure 3). Structural 
Equation Models should be used with this purpose. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF MULTIDIMENSIONAL LIFE 
SATISFACTION AMONG DEAF/HARD OF HEARING YOUTH 
ACROSS ENVIRONMENTAL SETTINGS 



ABSTRACT. A key aspect of life quality is life satisfaction. Interest in this 
construct has increased among children and adolescents over the past decade 
given the differential mental health and educational outcomes associated with 
life satisfaction reports. Nevertheless, most research has used general samples 
of students, with very little understood of how youth with disabilities view 
the quality of their lives. Further, many students with disabilities live and/or 
are educated in totally segregated residential schools or segregated day school 
programs. It is thus unclear how life satisfaction reports may differ with respect 
to these environmental settings. Using the Multidimensional Students' Life 
Satisfaction Scale , global satisfaction, as well as satisfaction ratings across a 
number of life domains was compared among Deaf/Hard-of-Hearing (D/HH) 
youth living in residential settings and D/HH youth attending day school 
programs. These reports were also compared with a group of hearing peers. 
Results revealed that the inter-domain correlations, regression coefficients, and 
satisfaction mean scores varied between the disability and non-disability groups, 
and with respect to environmental setting. Implications of these findings conclude 
the paper. 



Quality of life is a universal construct that encompasses many 
factors (Felcer, 1997). For years, research investigating quality of 
life among groups has focused on objective indicators, such as 
income level, gender, and crime statistics, among others. However, 
sole focus on objective indicators only accounts for a portion 
of the variance (Diener et al., 1999), suggesting that quality of 
life is largely regulated by internal mechanisms, rather than by 
objective experiences (Bearsley and Cummings, 1999). Increasing 
research has thus focused on subjective aspects in order to gather 
unique information that is not captured by objective indicators alone 
(Diener and Suh, 1997; Veenhoven, 1996). Expressed satisfaction 
with life (i.e., cognitive appraisal of one’s life based on an indi- 
vidual’s own selected standards: Campbell et al., 1976) is one such 
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aspect that is considered to be a key indicator of life quality (Diener 
and Diener, 1995; Felcer, 1997). 

A number of explanations highlight the importance of life satis- 
faction when assessing quality of life. First, life satisfaction encom- 
passes but also transcends the immediate effects of life events 
(Heady and Wearing, 1992) and mood states (Seidlitz et al., 1997), 
adding unique variance not accounted for by solely assessing affect 
(i.e., positive and negative emotions). Second, life satisfaction is less 
ephemeral than the affective state (Diener and Diener, 1995) and 
is more stable over time (Diener, 2000). Third, life satisfaction is 
not simply an outcome of other psychological states, but influences 
important psychosocial systems as well. For example, in a longit- 
udinal study with adults, Lewinsohn et al. (1991) reported that low 
life satisfaction predicted the onset of depression two to three years 
earlier. Mourn (in Diener, 2000) also reported that low life satisfac- 
tion predicted suicide over the following five years. Further, changes 
in life satisfaction have also been related to health status (Veen- 
hoven, 1988) and occupational functioning (Marks and Fleming, 
1999). Finally, interventions specifically designed to enhance life 
satisfaction have resulted in positive outcomes in response to stress 
(Frederick, 2001) and poor physical health (Seaman, 1989). These 
findings collectively suggest that life satisfaction appraisals not only 
result from an interplay of personal and environmental conditions, 
but also in turn influence subsequent internal and environmental 
experiences (Diener et al., 1999). 

Although still in its infancy, research investigating life satisfac- 
tion among children and adolescents has also increased. Research 
using this age group is important considering the presence of 
relevant harmful behaviors (drug use, youth violence, etc.) and 
negative stressors (peer conflicts, family conflicts) that may 
contribute to substantial declines in life quality for many youth 
(Arnett, 1999; Collins, 1991). As support for the utility of life satis- 
faction research, a number of negative and positive outcomes have 
been associated with youth satisfaction reports including depres- 
sion (Lewinsohn et al., 1991), anxiety (Gilman et al., 2000), health 
and risk behaviors such as alcohol/illicit drug use (Zullig et al., 
2001), violent behavior (Valois et al., 2001), and social stress (Neto, 
1993) (see Gilman and Huebner, in press, for an overall review of 
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life satisfaction research). Given these findings, assessing students’ 
life satisfaction across a variety of relevant life domains may allow 
researchers and clinicians to design strategies that promote the well- 
being of youth who remain dissatisfied with their lives (Baker et al. 
1997; Huebner et al., 2000). 

To date, studies investigating satisfaction have largely utilized 
general samples of school-age students. Although such studies are 
important in their own right, various authors contend that enhanced 
life quality should be considered primary goal of every youth, 
including those with disabilities (Brown, 1999; Green and Reid, 
1999; Griffin and Huebner, 2000). A common goal among parents 
(and society) is for their child to achieve their hopes and dreams, to 
be healthy, to choose good friends, and to lead productive lives as 
adults (Helm, 2000). However, for youth with disabilities, a number 
of barriers may be placed before them that render these goals 
especially difficult to attain. For example, through continued inter- 
actions and relationships with parents, peers, teachers, and others, 
youth with disabilities face their ’differentness’ on a daily basis and 
may experience constrained autonomy that potentially compromises 
their life quality (Szymanski, 2000). Although research investig- 
ating the quality of life (including life satisfaction) among students 
with disabilities remains in its nascent stage, there is some indication 
that life satisfaction reports among students with disabilities differ 
across some life domains in comparison to their non-disabled peers. 
For example, Griffin and Huebner (2000) found that middle school 
students diagnosed with severe emotional disturbance reported 
significantly lower satisfaction with their friends than normally 
achieving students (see also Adelman et al., 1989). Similar findings 
have also been reported among students diagnosed with mild mental 
disabilities (Brantley et al., in press). 

In light of these recent findings, claims regarding the utility of 
life satisfaction reports must be continually evaluated with respect 
to a wide array of disabilities. The disability group of interest in 
this study was youths who were deaf or hard-of-hearing (D/HH), 
a term that encompasses a broad range of hearing loss and one 
that is assigned regardless of communication preference (i.e., sign 
language) or cultural affiliation (Isrealite et al., 2002). Although a 
heterogeneous group, the unifying theme among the D/HH popula- 
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tion is substantial impairment in auditory functioning that makes 
understanding oral communication difficult or impossible to attain. 
As a result, a number of stressors are experienced that may interfere 
with normal psychological development, including optimal parent- 
child (Ita, 1999) and peer-child relationships (Cartledge et al., 1991; 
Stinson and Liu, 1999), school difficulties (Isrealite et al., 2002), 
and interpersonal distress and low self-worth (Dessell, 1994; Obrzut 
et al., 1999; Zieziulz and Harris, 1998). The etiological mechan- 
isms that cause hearing loss may be of less clinical importance than 
communication difficulties and deficits in social relationships that 
are commonly associated with the disorder (Cartledge et al., 1991; 
Munoz-Baell and Ruiz, 2000). It is these difficulties that may serve 
to increase the risk of psychological distress among D/HH youths 
while concomitantly diminishing their life quality (Brubaker and 
Szakowski, 2000). 

As has been noted by others (Diener, 1996; Veenhoven, 1996), 
life satisfaction is not a stochastic phenomenon but fluctuates in 
response to environmental contexts (see Bearsley and Cummins, 
1999; Marshall et al., 1996). In the case of D/HH youth, one factor 
that may influence life satisfaction is the environmental context in 
which the youth is educated. If an environment does not foster a 
sense of belongingness or support positive interactions with peers, 
teachers, and parents, it is likely that the D/HH youth will view 
his/her condition as particularly stigmatizing (Warrick, 1994). This 
circumstance may contribute to low life satisfaction across a number 
of domains. Conversely, D/HH youth who are largely in supportive 
environments may view their condition as less of a “handicap”, and 
thus positive self-identity is not compromised (Israelite et al., 2002; 
Leigh et al., 1998; Munoz-Baell and Ruiz, 2000). This supportive 
environment may, in turn, lead to enhanced life satisfaction. 

Discussions abound advocating for the inclusion of D/HH 
children in public school settings (e.g., Cambra, 2002; Stinson 
and Liu, 1999) and, in fact, approximately 72% of youth with 
hearing loss are educated in regular education environments 
(Gallaudet Research Institute, 2002). Nevertheless, placement in 
more restrictive settings continues and has elicited comments from 
proponents and critics alike regarding its psychosocial benefits. On 
the one hand, proponents argue that segregated environments facil- 
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itate easier, greater, and more meaningful communication between 
children, peers, educators, and parents (Cartledge et al., 1991), 
and foster more positive social interactions and a greater sense of 
belongingness (Stinson, Whitmire and Kluwin, 1996). On the other 
hand, critics of segregated settings argue that placement reinforces 
the view that D/HH is stigmatizing. Further, critics contend that 
placement in segregated settings severely restricts opportunities for 
youth to acquire social behaviors that would be acceptable to the 
dominant hearing culture, thus contributing to lower life quality 
across many areas of their lives including relationships with parents, 
peers, and school experiences (see Bat-Chava, 2000; Cartledge et 
al., 1991; Mertens, 1989). 

Although some studies have investigated the relationship 
between life quality and educational placement among non D/HH 
youth and D/HH youth in public schools (see Kluwin et al., 2002), 
no research has specifically assessed the construct of life satisfac- 
tion, nor has any study compared multidimensional life satisfaction 
reports between D/HH youth educated and/or living in different 
environments (i.e., day schools and segregated residential schools) 
with their non-D/HH peers. To address this void in the literature, 
the present study first compared multidimensional life satisfaction 
reports among a group of D/HH students with a general group of 
hearing youths in order to determine if life satisfaction varied with 
respect to hearing status. In addition, multidimensional life satisfac- 
tion reports were compared between D/HH students in residential 
schools (where there is little contact with the home environment) 
and in segregated day school settings (where the students maintain 
routine family involvement). These ratings were again compared to 
the non-D/HH group. 



METHOD 



Participants 

A total of 159 students served as participants in the study. The total 
sample ranged between 8 and 18 years of age (Af = 13.04, SD = 2.94) 
and was comprised of 82 males and 77 females, of which 134 were 
Caucasian, 8 were African-American, and 17 were labeled as ‘other’ 
(i.e., Hispanic-American, Asian-American, Native-American). The 
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mean grade level of the sample was 6.86 ( SD = 2.74). The majority 
of youth (65%) were from socioeconomic backgrounds whose 
income levels ranged between $20000 and $80000. Seventy-one 
students comprised the non-D/HH sample, with the mean age being 
11.14 (SD = 2.00). There were 37 males and 34 females, of which 
65 were Caucasian, 2 African-American, and 4 labeled as ‘Other’. 
The D/HH day school group was selected from one segregated day 
school in a large metropolitan area in the Southeast. A total of 23 
students from this group participated in the study. The mean age 
was 13.22 (SD = 2.51). There were 12 males and 11 females, of 
which 13 were Caucasian, 2 African-Americans, and 7 classified as 
‘other’. The D/HH residential group was obtained from one state 
residential setting in the Midwest (N = 25) and one state residential 
setting in the Northeast (N = 40). There were a total of 33 males 
and 32 females. The mean age was 15.06 (SD = 2.51). Fifty-five 
students were Caucasian, 4 students were African-American, and 
6 students were classified as ‘Other’. Independent sample T-tests 
between the two residential settings across variables of interest did 
not significantly differ. Thus, the residential settings were combined 
in order to preserve statistical power. 



Procedure 

Only students who were either granted permission from the institu- 
tion (i.e., the state residential school from the Northeast) or returned 
a signed parental consent and student assent form participated in 
the study. In all settings, the administration of the life satisfaction 
instrument was conducted in a small classroom setting under the 
supervision of the third author and/or trained assistants. For the 
non-D/HH group, in order to minimize any problems due to reading 
difficulties, the directions were first read aloud prior to the students 
completing the instrument. For both D/HH groups, a videotape of 
a person signing each item of the instrument was presented as an 
option to the students. The items were signed in American Sign 
Language (ASL) and transliterated in Conceptually Accurate Signed 
English (CASE). When needed, the students followed along with the 
videotape, and answered the relevant items. For all groups, students 
were instructed to think about their lives over the past several weeks 
when rating each item. The students were allowed to complete 
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the instrument at their own pace, with the third author or trained 
assistants remaining present throughout to answer any questions the 
students had. 

Instrument 

The Multidimensional Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale (MSLSS: 
Huebner, 1994) is a 47 -item self-report instrument that assesses 
satisfaction across five specific life domains (family, friends, school, 
living environment, self) as well as a global domain (i.e., ques- 
tions not pertaining to a specific life domain). All questions on the 
MSLSS are responded to on a six-point Likert response format (1 = 
strongly disagree, 2 = moderately disagree, 3 = mildly disagree, 4 = 
mildly agree, 5 = moderately agree, 6 = strongly agree). Scoring of 
each domain is obtained by summing the relevant items and then 
dividing by the number of items comprising each domain. Negat- 
ively worded items are reverse-ordered so that a higher score is 
indicative of higher levels of satisfaction. Studies of the MSLSS 
have consistently demonstrated acceptable psychometric properties 
across grades 3-12, including stability coefficients ranging from 
0.77 to 0.86 for each domain (Huebner and Gilman, in press; Gilman 
and Huebner, 2000), strong evidence of construct validity as deter- 
mined by both confirmatory (e.g., Gilman et al., 2000; Huebner et 
al., 1998) and exploratory factor analyses (Dew, 1996), and strong 
evidence for convergent validity (Huebner et al., 1998). The reading 
level of the MSLSS has been estimated to be at the third-grade level 
(Huebner, 1994). In order to reflect the living situation of the D/HH 
children in residential settings and to facilitate ease in interpretation, 
select items on the MSLSS Friends, School, and Living Environ- 
ment scales were slightly modified. For example, “I wish I had 
different friends” was modified to become “I wish I had different 
friends at [name of residential school]”. 

Given the reservations concerning the interpretation of items on 
psychological instruments for D/HH youth (Obrzut et al., 1999; 
Vernon and Miller, 2001), the internal consistency of the MSLSS 
was first analyzed for all three groups. For the non-D/HH group, 
coefficient alphas ranged from 0.76 (Family) to 0.84 (Global), which 
were similar to results obtained from other studies (e.g., Gilman and 
Huebner, 2000) and met the 0.70 criteria considered appropriate for 
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research purposes (Salvia and Ysseldyke, 1988). With the excep- 
tion of the Global domain (a = 0.55), the internal consistencies 
of the MSLSS domains among the D/HH day school group were 
appropriate for research purposes, with coefficient alphas ranging 
from 0.70 (Living Environment) to 0.77 (School, Family). Never- 
theless, the low internal consistency of the Global domain suggests 
some caution in interpreting global satisfaction for this group. For 
the D/HH residential setting group, internal consistency among the 
MSLSS domains estimates ranged between 0.70 (School, Self) to 
0.77 (Family), with the exception of the Friends domain ( a = 0.55). 
Caution is suggested when interpreting this particular domain for 
this group. 



RESULTS 

Independent samples T tests were first analyzed between the D/HH 
group (as a whole) and the non-D/HH group in order to determine 
if multidimensional satisfaction reports differed with respect to 
hearing status. Because some students omitted answering one or 
two items on the MSLSS, listwise deletions resulted in different 
sample sizes across domains. Levene’s Test for Equality of Vari- 
ance was significant for the School, Family, and Living Environment 
domains and thus significance testing for these particular domains 
was computed after taking into account the unequal group sizes. 
In order to control for Type I errors, the alpha was Bonferonni 
corrected to 0.008 (0.05/6). Table I reports the mean domain satis- 
faction scores for the two groups as well as the results of the 
independent T-tests. With the exception of the Self and School 
satisfaction domains, differences between the two groups across 
MSLSS domains were significant. Further, and regardless of statist- 
ical significance, the non-D/HH group reported higher mean scores 
on most MSLSS domains than the combined D/HH group. 

Pearson correlations were then analyzed to determine the amount 
of shared variance with respect to the MSLSS domain for non-D/HH 
students and D/HH students placed in their respective educational 
setting (see Table II). The pattern of correlations for the non-D/HH 
group very closely matched what has been reported in previous 
studies (e.g., Gilman et al., 2000; Gilman and Ashby, 2002). Inter- 
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TABLE I 



Means and standard deviations (in parentheses) of the MSLSS domain 
scores for the combined D/HH group and non-D/HH group 



Satisfaction domains 


N 


df 


Mean (SD)* 


T-Test 


sig. 


Global 












D/HH 


86 


155 


3.74 (0.88) 






Non-D/HH 


71 




4.54(1.08) 


5.18 


0.000 


Friends 












D/HH 


84 


151 


4.43 (0.80) 






Non-D/HH 


69 




5.31 (0.76) 


6.94 


0.000 


Self 












D/HH 


82 


149 


4.78 (0.79) 






Non-D/HH 


69 




5.05 (0.70) 


2.24 


0.027 


School 












D/HH 


86 


155 


4.42(1.18) 






Non-D/HH 


71 




4.40(1.06) 


-0.06 


0.950 


Living environment 












D/HH 


79 


140 


3.84(1.37) 






Non-D/HH 


69 




4.65 (0.97) 


4.22 


0.000 


Family 












D/HH 


83 


146 


4.61 (1.05) 






Non-D/HH 


71 




5.74 (0.73) 


3.56 


0.000 



MSLSS = Multidimensional Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale. D/HH = 
Deaf/Hard of Hearing. 

’"MSLSS scoring is based on a 6-point Likert rating scale where 1 = 
strongly disagree, 2 = moderately disagree, 3 = mildly disagree, 4 = mildly 
agree, 5 = moderately agree, 6 = strongly agree. 



domain correlations were also moderate at best for both D/HH 
groups, suggesting that the domains were discriminate (but not 
orthogonal) and were in keeping with the underlying theoretical 
structure of life satisfaction (Huebner, 1994). The largest correla- 
tion for the non-D/HH group was the relationship between global 
and family satisfaction (r = 0.67). While this particular relationship 
was also significant among the D/HH day school group (r = 0.53), 
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TABLE II 



Bivariate correlations of the MSLSS domains across group 





Global 


Friends 


Self 


Family 


Living env. School 


Non-D/HH 












Global 


— 










Friends 


0.52** 


— 








Self 


0.61** 


0.52** 


— 






Family 


0.67** 


0.37** 


0.57** 


— 




Living env. 


0.38** 


0.46** 


0.39** 


0.43** 


— 


School 


0.46** 


0.24* 


0.49** 


0.46** 


047 ** _ 


D/HH day school 










Global 


— 










Friends 


0.24 


— 








Self 


0.29 


0.51* 


— 






Family 


0.53** 


0.60** 


0.51* 


— 




Living env. 


0.47** 


0.51* 


0.29 


0.47* 


— 


School 


0.20 


0.71** 


0.34 


0.50* 


0.34 — 


D/HH residential setting 








Global 


— 










Friends 


0.26* 


— 








Self 


0.39* 


0.54** 


— 






Family 


0.12 


0.43** 


0.52** 


— 




Living env. 


0.30 


0.07 


0.13 


0.06 


— 


School 


0.14 


0.09 


0.12 


0.23 


0.71** — 



><0.05; *><0.01. 



the relationship between school and friendship satisfaction yielded 
the highest correlation ( r = 0.71). For the D/HH residential group, 
several non-significant correlations were obtained and the pattern of 
coefficients was dissimilar than either the non-D/HH group or the 
D/HH day school group. For example, neither the moderate rela- 
tionship between global and family satisfaction for the non-D/HH 
group was found for the D/HH residential group ( r = 0.12). Further, 
unlike the D/HH day school group, the relationship between school 
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and friendship satisfaction was not significant for the D/HH resid- 
ential group ( r = 0.09). The largest magnitude of shared variance 
for the D/HH residential group was noted between satisfaction with 
school and living environment (r = 0.71). In general, these particular 
findings demonstrate that the relationship between life satisfaction 
domains vary not only with respect to hearing status but also across 
environmental setting. 

A standard multiple regression was next conducted, with each 
D/HH group dummy coded and compared with the non-D/HH group 
(who served as the reference group in the regression equation). 
Separate analyses were conducted for each MSLSS domain, and 
the results are presented in Table III. Although the standardized 
coefficients are reported in the table for the sake of complete- 
ness, their interpretation is often less meaningful in dummy coding 
procedures. Thus, unstandardized coefficients are considered more 
useful to interpret (Cohen and Cohen, 1983). Significant R differ- 
ences were noted on the Global domain, F( 2, 156) = 13.41, p < 
0.001, and the Friends, F(2, 152) = 25.46, p < 0.001, Family, F( 2, 
153) = 5.98, p < 0.001, and the Living Environment domains, F( 2, 
156) = 10.29, p < 0.001. Of the significant findings, and in order 
of magnitude, 25% (24% adjusted) of the variance was predicted by 
the D/HH groups on the Friends domain, followed by the Global 
and Living Environment domains. Further, the significant differ- 
ences were largely based on responses from the D/HH residential 
group than from the D/HH day school group. For example, among 
the D/HH residential group, the coefficients for the Global, Friends, 
and Living Environment domains were different in magnitude by 
almost a full point above that provided by the intercept alone (i.e., 
the mean domain scores of the non D/HH group). The unstandard- 
ized coefficients from the D/HH day school group contributed less 
additional information over that provided by the intercept. Further, 
mean scores from the D/HH residential group contributed unique 
variance that was higher in magnitude across the significant domains 
in comparison to the D/HH day school group (st 2 = 0.77 and sr 2 = 
0.03 for Global satisfaction; sr 2 = 0.50 and st 2 = 0.12 for Friends; 
sr 2 = 0.26 and st 2 = 0.02 for Family, and st 2 = 0.35 and si 2 = 0.15 
for Living Environment satisfaction for the D/HH residential and 
D/HH day school group respectively). 
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TABLE III 



Multiple regression analysis of MSLSS domains by disability group 



MSLSS domain 


B 


P 


F 


sig. 


R 2 


R l d j 


Global 














Non D/HH 


3.71* 












D/HH day school 


0.08 


0.03 


13.41 


0.001 


0.15 


0.14 


D/HH residential 


0.83 


0.40 










Friends 














Non D/HH 


4.35 












D/HH day school 


0.29 


0.12 


25.46 


0.001 


0.25 


0.24 


D/HH residential 


0.95 


0.54 










Self 














Non D/HH 


4.79 












D/HH day school 


-0.03 


-0.02 


2.51 


>0.05 


0.03 


0.02 


D/HH residential 


0.26 


0.17 










School 














Non D/HH 


4.39 












D/HH day school 


0.09 


0.03 


0.06 


>0.05 


0.01 


0.01 


D/HH residential 


0.02 


0.01 










Family 














Non D/HH 


4.59 












D/HH day school 


0.05 


0.02 


5.98 


0.001 


0.07 


0.06 


D/HH residential 


0.53 


0.23 










Living environment 














Non D/HH 


3.68 












D/HH day school 


0.54 


0.16 


10.29 


0.001 


0.12 


0.11 


D/HH residential 


0.97 


0.39 











* Coefficients reported for the non-D/HH group refers to the constant 
(intercept) in the regression equation. 



Finally, a between-subjects multivariate analysis of covariance 
compared the MSLSS domains for each D/HH group and the non- 
D/HH group. Adjustment was made for the covariates of age, race, 
and gender. Table IV reports the raw means and standard deviations 
of the MSLSS domains across group and setting. The results yielded 
a significant main effect, Pillai’s Trace = 0.29, F( 6, 130) = 3.71 , p < 
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TABLE IV 



Means and standard deviations (in parentheses) of the MSLSS domain mean 
scores across group and setting 





D/HH 

(day school) 


D/HH 

(residential) 


Non-D/HH 


F 


sig. 


ES 


Global 


3.80 (0.74) a 


3.71 (0.93) a 


4.54 (1.08) b 


13.41 


0.001 


0.15 


Friends 


4.64 (0.9 l) a 


4.34 (0.34) a 


5.31 (0.76) b 


25.45 


0.001 


0.25 


Self 


4.75 (0.86) 


4.79 (0.76) 


5.05 (0.70) 


2.51 


>0.05 


0.03 


School 


4.49 (0.99) 


4.39(1.25) 


4.40(1.06) 


0.06 


>0.05 


0.01 


Living env. 


4.21 (0.9 l) a 


3.68 (1.52) b 


4.65 (0.97) a 


10.29 


0.001 


0.12 


Family 


4.65 (0.97) a 


4.59 (1.08) a 


5.13 (0.73) b 


5.98 


0.004 


0.07 



Rows not sharing the same superscript significantly differ at the 0.01 level. N 
(D/HH day school) = 23; N (D/HH residential) = 63; N (non-D/HH group) = 71. 



0.000, with the multivariate effect size considered small (tj 2 = 0.16). 
None of the covariates were significantly related to the combined 
dependent variables, revealing that scores on all MLSS domains 
were invariant with respect to demographic variables. 

Follow-up univariate tests after adjustment for covariates (and 
Bonferroni corrected to 0.004 in order to limit Type I errors) 
revealed significant main effects on the Global domain, F( 2, 140) = 
13.41, p < 0.001, and the Friends, F( 2, 140) = 25.45, p < 0.001, 
Living Environment, F(2, 140) = 10.29, p < 0.001, and Family 
satisfaction domains, F( 2, 140) = 5.98, p < 0.004. The highest 
effect size was obtained on the Friends domain (17 2 = 0.25). Similar 
to the findings when the D/HH groups were combined, equiva- 
lent self and school satisfaction ratings were reported regardless 
of group and environmental setting. However, with the exception 
of school satisfaction, non-D/HH children reported higher satis- 
faction scores across all MSLSS domains in comparison to both 
D/HH groups, and their global satisfaction and satisfaction with 
their friends and family was significantly higher than either D/HH 
group. Further, the mean living environment satisfaction score was 
significantly different between the non-D/HH group and the D/HH 
residential group, but was not significantly different between the 
non-D/HH group and the D/HH day school group. Although both 
D/HH groups reported equivalent mean global, friends, and family 
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satisfaction scores, the D/HH group reported significantly higher 
living environment satisfaction than the D/HH residential group. 



DISCUSSION 

A number of findings reported herein are considered noteworthy. 
To begin, the analysis of the descriptive data revealed that D/HH 
youth, as a collective group, reported lower life satisfaction scores 
across most MSLSS domains than their hearing peers. These mean 
score differences were statistically significant with respect to global 
satisfaction, as well as satisfaction with family, friends, and living 
environment. The differences in global satisfaction are viewed with 
particular importance given that this domain is rather sensitive to life 
circumstances (Bearsley and Cummins, 1999; Gilman and Barry, in 
press). Considering that the mean global score for the D/HH group 
was the lowest among the MSLSS domains, the present results 
suggest that a number of these youth were experiencing less than 
optimal overall life quality, insofar as comparison to their hearing 
peers are concerned. Further, the importance of family and friend- 
ships on the positive development of children and adolescents has 
been well documented (Franco and Levitt, 1998; Masten, 2001). 
Such relationships are considered particularly important among 
D/HH youth, where communication difficulties may be a source 
of frustration and contentious relationships between D/HH youth 
and important individuals in their lives (Powers and Saskiewicz, 
1998; Mertens, 1989). Although recent research has reported no 
differences in quality of parenting between children with hearing 
disorders and their hearing peers, many of these studies only soli- 
cited responses from parents (e.g., Brubaker and Szakowski, 2000; 
Powers and Saskiewicz, 1998), thus omitting valuable informa- 
tion of family quality from the youths’ perspective. Based on the 
current self-reports, the results from this study revealed that qualit- 
ative differences in family satisfaction existed between D/HH and 
their hearing peers, with higher satisfaction noted among the non- 
D/HH group. Further, the difference in mean scores between the two 
groups on friendship satisfaction was the largest among all mean 
scores, indicating that fundamental differences existed in the quality 
of peer relations and social support. Considering that this was the 
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first study to investigate life satisfaction among a sample of D/HH 
youth, future studies are needed to establish the generalizeablility 
of these findings. Specific aspects of parenting and/or friendship 
quality are also needed to understand factors that are necessary for 
positive appraisals regarding these specific domains. 

In addition to the differences in multidimensional life satisfac- 
tion that were reported between disability and non-disability group, 
significant differences were also noted after separating each disab- 
ility group into their primary educational setting. In many respects, 
life satisfaction reports appeared to yield more sensitivity for the 
D/HH residential group than for the D/HH day school group. 
Specifically, an examination of the correlation matrix revealed that 
the pattern and magnitude of correlations for the non-D/HH group 
and the D/HH day school group were roughly similar. As one 
example, the relationship between global and family satisfaction for 
both groups was similar and paralleled findings reported elsewhere 
(Gilman at al., 2000). However, the pattern and magnitude of the 
correlations were much different among the D/HH residential group. 
For example, the relationship between family and global satisfaction 
was minimal, as were other correlations that yielded significance 
for the other two groups. What was highly significant for the D/HH 
residential group (but less so for the other two groups) was the rela- 
tionship between living environment and school (capturing almost 
50% of the total variance between the two variables). This partic- 
ular finding illustrates the relative strength of school and living 
environment satisfaction among D/HH youths in total segregated 
environments, in comparison to D/HH youths in less segregated 
environments or their hearing peers. It may be the case that the rela- 
tively limited amount of time that D/HH youths living in residential 
settings leads them to view their school, staff, and peers as their 
“surrogate family”. 

Further, the results of the regression analysis yielded unstand- 
ardized coefficients and unique predictors that were different and 
more pronounced among the D/HH residential group than among 
the D/HH day school group (in comparison to the intercept of the 
non-D/HH group). Specifically, the coefficients for the D/HH resid- 
ential group were almost a full point different from the intercept on 
global satisfaction, and satisfaction with friends and living environ- 
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ment. Most of the coefficients among the D/HH day school group 
contributed negligible additional information over that provided by 
the intercept. Further, the magnitude of the unique variance on 
global satisfaction and satisfaction with friends, family, and living 
environment was greater among the D/HH residential group than 
their peers in day school settings. 

Although the nature and correlates of multidimensional life satis- 
faction appeared to be different between the two disability groups, 
a comparison of the MSLSS domains revealed that the only signifi- 
cant mean score difference was found on the Living Environment 
domain, with the D/HH residential group reporting significantly 
lower satisfaction than the D/HH day school group. Satisfaction 
with living environment was not significantly different between 
the D/HH day school group and the non-D/HH group. Although 
the effect size of this difference is considered to be statistically 
small, the qualitative labeling of the mean living environment satis- 
faction score for the non-disabled group and the less segregated 
D/HH day school group was equivalent to the response option of 
“moderately agree”, while the mean score for the D/HH residential 
group was roughly equivalent to “mildly agree”. Previous studies 
using the MSLSS have classified groups of students solely based on 
their collective mean scores (e.g., students from the “mildly agree” 
group versus the “moderately agree” group), and these groups have 
been shown to vary on psychoeducational outcomes (e.g., Gilman, 
2001; Huebner et al., 2000). Thus, while the differences in mean 
scores may be statistically small, the practical significance of the 
differences awaits further research. 

Although differences in living environment satisfaction scores 
between D/HH groups provided some support for the aforemen- 
tioned shortcomings inherent to placement in totally segregated 
environments (e.g., Cartledge et al., 1991), the contention that 
life quality is compromised across various domains (e.g., friends, 
family) as a result of such placement was not supported. Indeed, 
equivalent school and self satisfaction mean scores were reported 
regardless of disability status and/or environmental placement, 
indicating that the youth collectively reported relatively high accept- 
ance of their academic environment and personal characteristics. 
Further, there were no differences in global satisfaction and satis- 
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faction with friends and family between the D/HH groups (although 
mean scores in these domain s were significantly lower than the 
non-DHH group). Until further research is conducted, it can be 
maintained that D/HH youth in totally segregated settings view their 
overall satisfaction and satisfaction across many life domains as 
being no different than their D/HH peers in less segregated settings. 
Nevertheless, that the D/HH residential group reported significantly 
lower living environment satisfaction warrants further investigation 
of the potential reasons for these lower collective mean scores (e.g., 
quality of caregiving, qualitative analysis of residential settings, 
degree of acculteration into the deaf culture). 

Some limitations of the study must be noted. First, interpretation 
of findings related to life satisfaction and living environment must 
be tempered the fact that this study is based on data collected on 
one occasion from a cross-section of students. How life satisfaction 
reports may have changed as a function of time spent in place- 
ment was not investigated. This variable is important to consider 
in future studies given preliminary evidence to suggest that multi- 
dimensional life satisfaction fluctuates in response to time spent 
in residential settings. For example, Gilman and Barry (in press) 
reported that children diagnosed with Oppositional Defiant Disorder 
reported significantly lower satisfaction across a number of life 
domains when first entering a residential treatment setting than 
three months post-admission. Although life satisfaction in general 
displays a moderate degree of stability (Diener et al., 1999), future 
research should incorporate longitudinal designs in order to be more 
sensitive to potential changes in life satisfaction reports among 
D/HH students in segregated environments. Relatedly, although the 
MSLSS domain scores were no different across the residential 
school settings, thus permitting greater confidence in the generalize- 
ability of the findings for residential students, only one day school 
setting was used in the study. Future research is needed that incor- 
porates additional day schools. Finally, the relatively small sample 
size of the clinical groups precluded matching of age, race, and/or 
gender with the non-D/HH group, and more sophisticated statistical 
procedures (e.g., confirmatory factor analysis) that would permit 
greater psychometric confidence in using the MSLSS for D/HH 
youth could not be conducted. Although the coefficient alphas of 
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most MSLSS domains were similar to previous studies, the rela- 
tively lower internal consistency of the Global domain (D/HH day 
school group) and the Friends domain (D/HH residential school 
group) suggest caution in interpreting these findings. Given these 
limitations, this study should be interpreted as a preliminary attempt 
to assess life satisfaction among youth with a Dead/Hard of Hearing 
disability. 
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THE ROLE OF LIFE SATISFACTION IN THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN AUTHORITATIVE PARENTING DIMENSIONS 
AND ADOLESCENT PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 



ABSTRACT. Research examining environmental factors associated with 
adolescents’ life satisfaction (LS) has revealed that familial variables (e.g., 
parent-child conflict, family structure) are crucial correlates. The purpose of the 
current study was to identify particular dimensions of authoritative parenting 
(strictness-supervision, social support/involvement, and psychological autonomy 
granting) that are related to LS during early, middle, and late adolescence, as well 
as to explore the hypothesis that LS serves as a mediator between authoritative 
parenting and adolescent internalizing and externalizing behavior. A sample of 
1201 middle and high school students completed self-report measures assessing 
these constructs. Results indicated statistically significant relationships between 
each authoritative parenting dimension and adolescent LS. Although all three 
parenting dimensions were positively related to LS, perceived parental social 
support emerged as the strongest correlate. Important developmental differences 
were revealed, including the finding that the association between parenting 
behaviors and adolescents’ LS changed as children aged. Last, LS fully mediated 
the relationship between social support and adolescent problem behavior and 
partially mediated relationships between the remaining authoritative parenting 
dimensions (i.e., strictness-supervision, psychological autonomy granting) and 
maladaptive adolescent behavior. 



After years of focusing on pathology, the field of psychology 
appears ready for change. For instance, the first issue of the Amer- 
ican Psychologist in the 21st century was dedicated to “happiness, 
excellence, and optimal human functioning”. This publication set 
the tone for psychology research in the new millennium by stressing 
the importance of positive indicators of functioning, as opposed to 
equating well-being with an absence of deviant behavior. 

One research domain especially pertinent to positive functioning 
involves the study of subjective well-being (SWB). Three related, 
yet distinguishable, constructs (positive affect, negative affect, and 
life satisfaction) have been traditionally assumed to comprise SWB 
(Diener, 2000). Positive affect refers to pleasant feelings and moods, 
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while negative affect describes emotions that are bothersome and/or 
disagreeable. Specific definitions of life satisfaction (LS) vary, but 
Diener (1994) asserts that global LS reflects a cognitive judgment of 
one’s satisfaction with life as a whole. The distinctness of positive 
affect, negative affect and LS has been confirmed, partially by 
research that has demonstrated that factors, such as self-concept and 
life events, differentially influence these three SWB variables (e.g., 
McCullough, Huebner and Laughlin, 2000). 

Justification for studying life satisfaction is initially provided 
through face validity - that is, who can fault psychologists for 
examining factors that enhance people’s overall contentedness? 
While psychologists have produced an abundance of information 
on LS in adults, this avenue of research has been substantially less 
traveled with respect to children and adolescents. Although children 
have always been worthy beneficiaries of research on LS, recent 
tragedies involving childhood expressions of anger at school serve 
to hasten a focus on improving the well-being of youth. The impor- 
tance of identifying manipulable contextual factors (e.g., parents’ 
behaviors, peer behavior) that might predict the occurrence of such 
tragedies is thus particularly salient. This research examines one 
contextual influence, the impact of the parent-child system, on 
adolescent LS and the potential mediating role of LS in occurrences 
of externalizing and internalizing behaviors. 

Preliminary studies with children and youth focused on iden- 
tifying demographic, personality, and environmental correlates of 
life satisfaction. Collectively, demographic factors (e.g., gender, 
SES, age, race) are relatively weak predictors of children’s LS 
(Gilman and Huebner, 1997; Huebner, 1991a; Sam, 1998; Wilson, 
Henry and Peterson, 1997). Several personality variables including 
self-esteem, locus of control, and extraversion are significantly 
associated with children’s LS (Heaven, 1989; Huebner, 1991a; 
McCullough, Huebner and Laughlin, 2000; Wong and Csikszentmi- 
halyi, 1991). Environmental variables significantly related to LS in 
children and adolescents include neighborhood (Homel and Bums, 
1989), culture (Sam, 1998), stressful life events (McCullough et al., 
2000), special education status (Adelman et al., 1989; Huebner and 
Alderman, 1993) and, in particular, several familial factors. 
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Important Role of Family Functioning in Adolescents’ Life 
Satisfaction 

Despite the emphasis on peer relationships, physical appearance, 
and schooling in adolescence, research with this age group indicates 
that attainment of LS is more strongly associated with positive rela- 
tionships with parents, a finding that holds across multiple societies. 
For example, Dew and Huebner’s (1994) research with American 
adolescents found perceived quality of relationships with parents 
was the strongest predictor of their LS, proving more important 
than perceived physical appearance, general self-concept, and peer 
relations. Quality of parent-child relations is also paramount in 
determining Chinese adolescents’ LS (Leung and Leung, 1992; 
Shek, 1997a). For instance, research with youth in Hong Kong 
found that the quality of the parent-child relationship was a stronger 
predictor of LS than the quality of relationships between adolescents 
and their same-age friends or school experiences (Leung and Zhang, 
2000; Man, 1991). In addition, Sastre and Ferriere’s (2000) research 
on family structure and subjective well-being in French adolescents 
found that the average LS score for children living at home with 
their parents is twenty percent higher than the mean satisfaction 
level of their agemates who have been removed from their homes. 
In sum, it appears that family relationships exert great influence on 
adolescents’ LS in severed cultures. 

Specific family-related factors associated with adolescent LS 
include family structure, parent-child conflict, social support, and 
authoritative parenting. Preliminary research suggested that children 
from married or continuously single-parent (i.e., never married 
or divorced) families have superior well-being (as measured by a 
single mother-report item concerning her child’s global welfare) 
than children living in divorced or stepfamilies (Demo and Acock, 
1996). On the other hand, Grossman and Rowat (1995) found that 
perceived poor parental relationships, rather than family status, 
predicted low LS in adolescents from both married and divorced 
homes. Thus, witnessing a loveless parental relationship appears to 
be more detrimental to children’s well-being than does divorce. 

Concerning parent-child conflict. Demo and Acock (1996) found 
that the strongest predictor of adolescent global well-being was 
mother-adolescent disagreement, which exerted a greater influence 
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than family structure (i.e., married, divorced) or parental relations. 
Research including assessments of paternal relationships found that 
while discord between children and both mothers and fathers was 
negatively associated with adolescents’ LS, father-child conflict had 
a slightly stronger impact on LS than mother-child conflict (Shek, 
1997b). 

Early investigations of the association between parent-child 
relations and adolescent well-being focused on parental support. 
Specifically, Burke and Weir (1979) examined the role of parental 
responses to adolescents’ requests for assistance. Parents who 
offered concrete support, giving explicit advice or suggestions, had 
children with higher levels of self-reported LS, while parents who 
were domineering or critical of their child’s problems negatively 
impacted their LS. Furthermore, LS was elevated in adolescents 
satisfied with the informal help/support offered by their parents 
(Burke and Weir, 1978). Recent research with pregnant teenagers 
revealed that young women who both received support from, and 
provided support to, their parents reported significantly higher LS 
than pregnant teenagers who did not perceive this bidirectional 
parental support (Stevenson et al., 1999). Interestingly, this study 
also found that varying levels of social support to and from friends 
did not affect the LS of the pregnant teenagers. Focusing on parental 
support, Young and colleagues (1995) examined the differential 
impact of three types of social support on adolescent well-being 
and found that intrinsic support (i.e., the child’s perception that 
the parent loves, appreciates, and cares about him or her) correl- 
ates more strongly with adolescents’ LS than extrinsic support (i..e., 
monetary support and physical contact) or closeness (i.e., the child’s 
perceived emotional bond to the parent). 

Prior to the twenty-first century, the only direct examination 
of the influence of specific authoritative parenting behaviors on 
adolescent well-being operationalized “well-being” as low scores 
on a depression inventory (McFarlane et al., 1995). This prelim- 
inary study revealed that adolescent reports of parental care were 
negatively correlated with depression scores, whereas parental o ver- 
protection was positively related to depressive symptoms. In 2000, 
Petito and Cummins published the first study to link authoritative 
parenting to a positive measure of adolescent well-being, i.e., overall 
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subjective quality of life (SQOL). Children who perceived authorit- 
ative parenting, defined as a relationship in which decision making is 
a joint process between parent and child but with parents’ reserving 
the final judgment, had significantly higher SQOL scores than 
children who perceived their parents to be unengaged (e.g., adoles- 
cents responsible for decision making). While this study provides 
important information, it did not examine the potentially differential 
relationships between adolescents’ LS and separate dimensions of 
authoritative parenting. 

To summarize, examining such environmental variables as 
residence, culture, stressful life events, situational factors, and 
family results in numerous significant correlates of children’s 
LS. Moreover, parent-child relationships and a general authorit- 
ative style of parenting have been found to be particularly strong 
predictors. Given the multidimensionality of authoritative parenting 
(Baumrind, 1991; Gray and Steinberg, 1999; Steinberg et al., 1989), 
additional research is needed to delineate the relative importance of 
the respective dimensions of authoritative parenting. Thus, current 
theories from developmental psychology regarding specific dimen- 
sions of authoritative parenting should be incorporated into research 
of children’s LS. 



Authoritative Parenting 

Early theories asserted that two dimensions of parenting beha- 
viors, responsiveness and demandingness , account for much of 
children’s growth during adolescence (Baumrind, 1991). Respons- 
iveness measures parents’ degree of sensitivity, supportiveness, and 
involvement, whereas demandingness refers to the degree to which 
parents hold high expectations for their adolescents’ behavior while 
monitoring their activities. Baumrind’s research indicated that an 
authoritative parenting style, which is high in both characteristics, 
is most likely to produce adolescents who are socially competent, 
self-reliant and responsible. Conversely, parents who are neither 
responsive nor demanding are labeled neglectful, and have adoles- 
cents with increased behavior problems and decreased attention to 
school. Authoritarian parenting (high demandingness, low respons- 
iveness) results in adolescents who have few problems with behavior 
or school, but are less self-reliant and self-confident. Finally, parents 
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who are responsive but undemanding, referred to as indulgent, 
generally raise children who are socially adept and peer-oriented, 
yet display behavior problems and a decreased interest in school. 

Building on the work of Baumrind, Steinberg and his associ- 
ates (1992, 1999) assert that parenting styles involve three dimen- 
sions. The first, acceptance-involvement, corresponds to Bauin- 
rind’s responsiveness factor, in that it refers to the extent to which 
adolescents feel their parents are loving, responsive, and involved. 
The remaining two factors, strictness-supervision and psycho- 
logical autonomy granting, contain components that Baumrind 
combined in her demandingness category. Specifically, strictness- 
supervision refers to behavioral control through monitoring and 
limit setting, while psychological autonomy granting involves 
encouraging adolescents’ individuality and emotional autonomy 
by reducing psychological control. This conceptualization has 
proven theoretically important, as types of parental control yield 
different effects on adolescent outcomes, namely externalizing and 
internalizing behaviors. Authoritative parenting, which consists of 
high levels of acceptance-involvement, strictness-supervision, and 
psychological autonomy granting, leads to desirable outcomes like 
school success (i.e., academic improvement, heightened school 
engagement, academic self-competence, grade point average) (Gray 
and Steinberg, 1999; Steinberg et al., 1992). Further research is 
certainly warranted to elucidate which dimensions of authoritative 
parenting are most strongly related to LS in children and adoles- 
cents, as well as to determine whether LS mediates the influence 
of authoritative parenting on established outcome variables, such as 
internalizing and externalizing problems (Steinberg et al., 1991). 

Objectives of the Present Study 

The purpose of the current research was threefold. First, we desired 
to elucidate the relationships between specific dimensions of author- 
itative parenting and adolescents’ LS. In this study, three dimensions 
(acceptance-involvement, strictness-supervision, and psychological 
autonomy granting) described by previous researchers (e.g., Baum- 
rind, 1991; Schaefer, 1965; Gray and Steinberg, 1999) were used to 
explore authoritative parenting. 
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Acceptance-involvement! In the current investigation, social support 
was selected as an indicator of parental responsiveness/involvement 
for several reasons. First, support is the only parenting behavior 
related to authoritative parenting that has been previously investig- 
ated with regard to adolescent LS. Thus, results from this study will 
augment an existing body of research (e.g., Burke and Weir, 1979; 
Liebkind and Jasinskaja-Lathi, 2000; Zimmerman et al., 1995). 
Additionally, in line with the goals of this study (i.e., delineate 
specific parenting behaviors predictive of LS), we aimed to identify 
particular types of support that may relate to adolescent LS. Social 
support is a multidimensional construct that refers to interpersonal 
relationships that provide companionship, assistance, attachment, 
and protection from stressful life events. Researchers have identified 
four main dimensions of support: emotional, informational, instru- 
mental, and social companionship (Wills et al., 1996a). Indeed, prior 
research has found differential relationships between subtypes of 
support and LS (Stevenson et al., 1999; Young et al., 1995). 

Strictness-supervision. Parental strictness-supervision refers to the 
extent to which parents monitor, supervise, and are aware of their 
adolescents’ activities and whereabouts. The amount of parental 
supervision during adolescence strongly affects a child’s behavior, 
with decreased rates related to increased delinquency (Gray and 
Steinberg, 1999; Patterson and Stouthamer-Loeber, 1984). Compar- 
able studies relating strictness-supervision to youths’ LS are absent. 

Psychological autonomy granting. Psychological autonomy grant- 
ing involves parental encouragement of adolescents’ individuality 
through reducing psychological control. Successful promotion of 
psychological autonomy is associated with decreased adolescent 
internalizing problems, and increased adolescent self-reliance and 
self-esteem (Gray and Steinberg, 1999). While the relationship 
between autonomy granting and LS among minors is unknown, 
research with young adults found that parental psychological control 
was only significantly related to LS when the effect of parental 
acceptance was not controlled for (Seibel and Johnson, 2001). 

The aforementioned study by Seibel and Johnson (2001) 
examined LS and authoritative parenting in a sample of college 
students and found that retrospective accounts of perceived parental 
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acceptance were more predictive of young adults’ current LS than 
other dimensions of authoritative parenting, namely psychological 
autonomy and limit setting. In light of findings in developmental 
psychology (i.e., significant relationships between each dimen- 
sion of authoritative parenting and a variety of mental health 
outcomes in adolescents ), we hypothesized that social support, 
strictness-supervision, and psychological autonomy granting would 
all provide sizeable, unique contributions to youths’ LS. 

A second goal of the current study was to examine the prospect 
of LS as a mediating variable between parents’ behavior and adoles- 
cents’ internalizing and externalizing behavior. A growing body 
of research has examined the correlates of children’s LS, gener- 
ally under the assumption that a variety of subjective personal and 
environmental variables influence one’s LS. Likewise, longitudinal 
studies have chosen to study LS as an outcome variable, affected 
by such factors as personal goals and family environment (Shek, 
1999; Stein and Newcomb, 1999). A separate body of research 
has explored the impact of environmental influences, particularly 
family, on children’s behavior. To cite an instance, Lambom and her 
colleagues (1991) determined the differential impact of parenting 
styles on adolescents’ involvement in school misconduct, drug use, 
and delinquency. 

It is conceivable that these two lines of research may be 
closely related, with LS serving as a mediating variable between 
environmental factors (e.g., authoritative parenting) and adoles- 
cents’ behavior. A mediator is defined as “the generative mechanism 
through which the focal independent variable is able to influence 
the dependent variable of interest . . .” (Baron and Kenny, 1986: 
p. 1 173). Life satisfaction, which Diener (1994) asserts is a cognitive 
appraisal of one’s overall contentment, may be one psycholog- 
ical means through which family relationships affect children’s 
behavior. In other words, it is plausible that the manner in which 
parents relate to their offspring directly influences their adolescents’ 
LS, which in turn affects adolescent behavior. 

Recent empirical research has supported the notion that adoles- 
cents have the mental capacity to incorporate events from their 
environments into their global feelings and attitudes towards their 
selves, which, in turn, influence their activities. For example, 
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Brendgen, Vitaro, and Bukowski (1998) found that in young adoles- 
cents experiencing peer rejection, “the relation between perceived 
closeness with parents and friends’ delinquent behavior was medi- 
ated by self-esteem” (p. 259). Thus, this study demonstrated that 
early adolescents have the cognitive capacity to internalize their 
parental interactions in an assessment of their self image which, 
in turn, impacted their choice of peers with whom to affiliate. 
Research has also established self-esteem as a cognitive vari- 
able through which social/environmental experiences (i.e., social 
support, stressful life events, parent-child conflict) influence adoles- 
cents’ behavior problems and suicidal thoughts (DuBois et al., 1994; 
Shagle and Barber, 1995). Such studies support the role of cognitive 
mediators in the relationship between adolescents’ environments 
and behaviors. Life satisfaction, a global assessment of one’s life 
experiences, is another plausible mediator worthy of investigation. 

Third, this study aimed to explore the role of adolescent devel- 
opment in the relationship between parenting and LS. To date, all 
investigations of the relationship between LS and parenting have 
neglected to examine potential developmental differences. Although 
a solitary term, ‘adolescence’, is commonly used to refer to the 
period between ages 11-19, a time when youth are contending 
with and achieving autonomy, this range includes prepubescent 
children and mature young adults. In response to the awareness that 
younger adolescents are more influenced by the physical changes 
of puberty and changing relationships with their family and peers, 
whereas older adolescents are more concerned with solidifying 
their own identity, modem researchers have advocated dividing 
this developmental period into segments such as early, mid, and 
late (Cobb, 1998). Due to the heterogeneity of this developmental 
period, any study that purports to generalize to ‘adolescents’ should 
attempt to include children from the entire age range in its sample. 
This is especially pertinent in family research; younger adolescents 
struggle to separate from their parents, while older adolescents are 
ready to respect and appreciate their parents as people (Smollar 
and Youniss, 1989). Consequently, particular parenting dimensions 
(e.g., strictness-supervision, social support) are likely to vary in their 
impact on adolescents of different ages. Accordingly, this study 
examined the differential impact of familial relationships on LS 
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in early, middle, and late adolescence. We hypothesized that the 
influence of authoritative parenting dimensions would change as a 
function of the adolescents’ age. 

METHOD 



Participants 

Complete datasets were collected from 1201 students, ages 11 to 
19 (M = 14.6; SD = 2.1), enrolled in grades 6 (15%), 7 (15%), 
8 (13%), 9 (16%), 10 (16%), 11 (12%), and 12 (13%) in three 
middle schools and two high schools within a large public school 
system in South Carolina, USA. Following statistical detection of 
multivariate outliers, data from thirteen participants were excluded 
from this study. Thus, the final sample retained for all subsequent 
data analyses included 1188 adolescents. The subsample of early 
adolescents (26%) was comprised of 314 students ages 11 and 12. 
The middle adolescent subsample (43%) contained 510 students 
ages 13 to 15, and 364 students ages 16 to 19 comprised the late 
adolescent subsample (31%). 

Letters describing the study and requesting permission for 
participation were sent to parents of all students enrolled ( N = 
4140) in the participating schools. The rate of students returning 
completed parent permission forms (N = 1344) varied from 30% to 
34% by school, a proportion typical in studies that have employed 
this same consent procedure with children. Students with parental 
consent were given a student assent form that reviewed the study ’s 
purpose and the voluntary nature of participation, as well as stated 
that participating students would receive candy, a chance to win 
a $50 cash giveaway, and/or a free pizza. Most students (N = 
1258) elected to participate and were present on data collection 
dates. Note that the sampling method employed in the current study 
does not yield a random sample and, therefore, p-values reported 
in subsequent text should be interpreted with caution; priority 
may be given to the size of estimates and semipartial correlation 
coefficients. 

Consistent with the demographics of this rural community, most 
participants were African American (58%); the remaining were 
Caucasian (34%), Hispanic (2%), Asian (2%), Native American 
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(1%) or mixed-race (3%). The gender distribution was 64% female. 
Almost half of the participants resided with both biological parents 
(49%); the remaining lived with their mother only (24%), their 
mother and stepfather (15%), their father and stepmother (3%), their 
father only (3%), or other adults such as a member of their extended 
family (6%). As an estimate of socioeconomic status, 58% of the 
sample qualified for school lunch at free or reduced rate (low SES), 
while the remainder (42%) qualified for paid lunches (average and 
above-average SES). 

Procedures 

Students were administered each measure discussed below in groups 
of 20-100, with the size of the group depending upon the availability 
of sufficient space and adult assistance to promote full under- 
standing of instructions and candid and confidential completion 
of the measures. The sequence of the measures was counterbal- 
anced. Participants completed a brief demographic questionnaire 
concerning their gender, age, grade, race, family structure and SES 
(SES was assessed by a single item asking whether or not the student 
received a free or reduced-cost lunch). The first author was present 
at all administration sessions to insure the accurate distribution and 
confidential completion and collection of all measures. 

Measures 

Students’ Life Satisfaction Scale (SLSS) (Huebner, 1991b). The 
SLSS consists of seven items assessing global LS. Students were 
instructed to respond to each item using a 6-point response format, 
on which responses ranged from include 1 = “strongly disagree” to 
6 = “strongly agree”. Items 3 and 4 are reverse scored, such that high 
scores on the SLSS represent high LS. Finally, all item responses are 
averaged in order to yield a mean LS score between 1 and 6. 

The SLSS is a reliable and valid measure with students in 
elementary, middle, and high school (for a review, see Bender, 
1997). Coefficient alphas have been reported to be above .80 for 
4th through 12 th graders (Gilman and Huebner, 1997; Huebner, 
1991b). Coefficient alpha in the current study was 0.83. Huebner 
(1991b) reported high stability coefficients for early adolescents: 
a two-week test-retest coefficient of 0.74 and a four-week test- 
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retest stability of 0.64. Similarly, a one-year test-retest coefficient of 
0.53 was attained for high school students, providing evidence for 
stability among late adolescents. Moreover, the SLSS has demon- 
strated good construct validity. Convergent validity for the SLSS is 
supported by theoretically sound correlations with other measures 
of self-reported and parent-reported life satisfaction, as well as with 
self-esteem, locus of control, and extraversion (Dew and Huebner, 
1994; Gilman and Huebner, 1997; Huebner, 1991a). Evidence for 
discriminant validity is provided by weak or nonsignificant rela- 
tionships between the SLSS and measures not theoretically related, 
such as intelligence, academic performance, and social desirability 
(Huebner and Alderman, 1993; Huebner, 1991a). 

Family Support Scale (FSS) (Wills and Cleary, 1996b). This mea- 
sure, developed with adolescents in grades 8-10, contains eleven 
items that index perceived availability of two facets of parental 
social support, emotional and instrumental. Emotional support is 
the extent to which parents offer a caring, noncritical self to the 
child with whom the child can share feelings, problems, and worries. 
Instrumental support refers to parents’ provision of more concrete 
aid, such as transportation, information, and solutions for prac- 
tical concerns. The FSS was selected as a indicator of parental 
warmth/involvement in order to further delineate specific subtypes 
of support associated with LS. Students answer each statement using 
a 5-point response format, on which responses vary from 1 = “not at 
all true to 5 = “very true”. 

In the current study, a correlation of 0.78 was obtained between 
the Emotional and Instrumental subscales, and further analyses 
did not support the presence of two separable factors. To avoid 
complications related to multicollinearity in data analyses, a score 
representing participants’ average social support (range: 1-5) was 
calculated by summing responses to all items from the Emotional 
and Instrumental Support subscales and dividing by 11. This 
total parent social support variable, in which high scores are indic- 
ative of high parental support, was employed in all subsequent 
analyses. 

The FSS has adequate internal consistency; research using 
this scale has reported the Cronbach alpha for the Emotional 
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Support subscale to be at 0.81, and a = 0.74 for the Instru- 
mental Support subscale (Wills, Blechman and McNamara, 1996a). 
Criterion validity for the FSS is provided by correlations in expected 
directions between this measure and adolescent substance abuse, 
academic competence, peer competence, adult competence, and 
adaptive coping (Wills et al., 1996a). This line of research also 
revealed that the relationship between adolescents’ negative life 
events and substance abuse was moderated by scores on the FSS, 
lending validity to this scale as a measure of supportive family 
relationships. 

Psychological Autonomy Granting (PAG) subscale of the Authorit- 
ative Parenting Measure (Steinberg, Elmen and Mounts, 1989). The 
nine items on the psychological autonomy scale “assess the extent 
to which parents employ noncoercive, democratic discipline and 
encourage the adolescent to express individuality within the family” 
(Steinberg et al., 1992: p. 1270). Students respond to each state- 
ment using a 4-point response format that ranges from 1 = “strongly 
disagree” to 4 = “strongly agree”. All but one item is reverse scored, 
then items are summed so that higher scores correspond to increased 
parental psychological autonomy granting. 

Validity for this scale is suggested by strong relationships 
between the Psychological Autonomy Granting scale and theoretic- 
ally expected adolescent outcome variables, such as school perfor- 
mance and school engagement (Steinberg et al., 1992). In addition, 
correlations with other measures of desirable parenting character- 
istics (i.e., involvement in school, encouragement to succeed) lend 
support for criterion validity. The authors of the PAG report its 
internal consistency to be 0.82. 

Strictness/Supervision subscale of the Authoritative Parenting 
Measure (Steinberg et al., 1989). The eight questions on this 
subscale gauge parental supervision and monitoring of adoles- 
cents’ activities, as well as strictness via imposed curfews. Students 
indicate the latest time they are allowed out on school nights and 
weekends, with the choices restricted to hourly time increments, “I 
am not allowed out”, “before 8:00”, “11:00 or later”, and “as late as 
I want”. Students are also asked how much their parents try to know 
and really know their whereabouts. Some items are reverse scored, 
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so that higher total scores on this measure indicate high levels of 
parental supervision. 

Validity for this measure is suggested by theoretically sound 
relationships between the Strictness/Supervision Scale and adoles- 
cent outcome variables like drug use, delinquency, and grade point 
average (Lambom et al., 1991). It has adequate internal consistency; 
previous research reported a = 0.76 (Lambom et al., 1991). 

The Youth Self Report (YSR) form of the Child Behavior Checklist 
(Achenbach and Edelbrock, 1991). The YSR contains 118 items 
that assess eight areas of problem behavior, and provides composite 
scores indexing internalizing behavior, externalizing behavior, and 
total problems. Students rate on a 3-point scale (0 = “not true”, 1 = 
“somewhat or sometimes true”, 2 = “very true of often true”) how 
true each item is for them now or within the past six months. For the 
purposes of this study, only the 61 items which comprise the intern- 
alizing (withdrawn, somatic complaints, and anxious/depressed 
subscales) and externalizing (delinquent behavior and aggressive 
behavior subscales) domains were employed. Responses on all 
items in each domain were summed, such that high scores reflect 
higher reports of problem behavior. 

Validity studies have supported the usefulness of the YSR in 
identifying children with problem behavior. For example, adoles- 
cents referred for clinical services attained significantly higher 
scores on all problem subscales than nonreferred adolescents 
(Achenbach and Edelbrock, 1991). Furthermore, the YSR yields 
significant correlations with both teacher and parent reports of 
adolescents’ problem behavior; correlations between the YSR and 
the Teacher Report Form of the CBCL have been reported at 0.37- 
0.47 for Internalizing symptoms and 0.56-0.59 for Externalizing 
symptoms, while correlations between the YSR and Parent Rating 
Form of the CBCL are reportedly between 0.38-0.42 for Internal- 
izing and 0.43-0.49 for Externalizing. The YSR has good reliability; 
the one-week test-retest coefficient is 0.79. 

Although not of primary interest in the current study, analyses 
indicated significant demographic (gender, age, race, SES) differ- 
ences on this outcome measure. For example, boys reported more 
externalizing behaviors ( F(2 , 1166) = 12.63, p < 0.01), but less 
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internalizing behaviors (F(l, 1 165) = 17.32, p < 0.01), than girls. In 
the entire sample, reports of externalizing behavior showed a curvi- 
linear pattern, peaking in middle adolescence (F(2, 1166) = 12.63, 
p < 0.01), while internalizing behavior was comparable across 
age groups, F(2, 1165) = 2.07, p > 0.05). The low SES sample 
reported more internalizing behavior than the average/high average 
SES group, F(l, 1165) = 7.59, p < 0.01. Regarding racial differ- 
ences, African American students had lower externalizing scores 
than Caucasian and mixed-race adolescents (F( 5, 1 166) = 6.99, p < 
0.01), and lower internalizing scores than Caucasian and Native 
American adolescents (F(5, 1 165) = 6.96, p < 0.01). 

Differences in problem behavior relevant to family structure were 
also noted. Adolescents living in either single-parent households 
headed by their fathers, or two-parent homes with their biological 
mother and a stepfather, had higher externalizing scores than adoles- 
cents living with both their biological parents, their mother only, or 
extended family members, (F(5, 1166) = 5.00 , p < 0.01). In contrast, 
adolescents living with extended family members reported higher 
internalizing behavior than adolescents living with both biological 
parents, (F( 5, 1165) = 2.49, p < 0.05). 



RESULTS 



Descriptive Analysis 

Means and standard deviations for the entire adolescent sample, 
as well as for the early, middle, and late adolescent subsamples, 
on global adolescent LS, parental social support, psychological 
autonomy granting, strictness-supervision, adolescent externalizing 
behavior, and internalizing behavior, are presented in Table I. To 
further assess univariate normality, skewness and kurtosis of each of 
the six measures were calculated. All obtained values were within 
acceptable limits (between -1.0 and +1.0). 

Correlational Analysis 

Pearson correlations among all continuous variables included in 
analyses are presented for the entire sample and for each adoles- 
cent age group in Table I. As can be seen, most variables were 
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TABLE I 



Means, standard deviations, and intercorrelations of and between target variables 
for early, middle, late, and total samples of adolescents 



Variable 


M 


SD 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Total (n = 1188) 
















1. Strictness-supervision 


20.58 


4.33 












2. Social support 


3.91 


0.96 


0.28** 










3. Autonomy granting 


22.51 


5.46 


0.02 


0.16** 








4. Life satisfaction 


4.21 


1.14 


0.21** 


0.49** 


© 

< 

* 

* 






5. Externalizing behavior 


12.97 


8.15 


-0.27** 


-0.32** 


-0.16** 


-0.38** 




6. Internalizing behavior 


14.10 


9.62 


-0.06 


-0.24** 


-0.23** 


-0.49** 


0.50** 


Early (n = 314) 
















1. Strictness-supervision 


22.16 


4.24 












2. Social support 


4.16 


0.89 


0.25** 










3. Autonomy granting 


21.72 


5.75 


0.04 


0.21** 








4. Life satisfaction 


4.36 


1.17 


0.23** 


0.57** 


0.20** 






5. Externalizing behavior 


11.47 


7.96 


-0.25** 


-0.31** 


-0.24** 


-0.42** 




6. Internalizing behavior 


14.64 


9.96 


-0.06 


-0.31** 


-0.29** 


-0.53** 


0.60*" 


Middle (n = 510) 
















1. Strictness-supervision 


20.51 


4.21 












2. Social support 


3.88 


0.93 


0.28** 










3. Autonomy granting 


22.55 


5.19 


0.05 


0.14** 








4. Life satisfaction 


4.15 


1.14 


0.18** 


0.49** 


0.13** 






5. Externalizing behavior 


14.13 


8.23 


-0.31** 


-0.31** 


-0.12** 


-0.34** 




6. Internalizing behavior 


14.41 


9.70 


-0.09 


-0.25** 


-0.19** 


-0.49** 


0.46** 


Late (n = 364) 
















1 . Strictness-supervision 


19.30 


4.13 












2. Social support 


3.73 


1.00 


0.26** 










3. Autonomy granting 


23.13 


5.48 


0.05 


0.17** 








4. Life satisfaction 


4.16 


1.10 


0.22** 


0.43** 


0.23** 






5. Externalizing behavior 


12.63 


7.97 


-0.24** 


-0.33** 


-0.17** 


-0.40** 




6. Internalizing behavior 


13.17 


9.16 


-0.05 


-0.23** 


-0.23** 


-0.49** 


0.50** 



a Total includes entire sample of adolescents. 
b Early adolescents were ages 11 and 12. 
c Middle adolescents were ages 13 to 15. 
d Late adolescents were ages 16 to 19. 

*p < 0.05 ;**/? <0.01. 
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significantly related to each other. As hypothesized, each of the 
authoritative parenting dimensions was positively related to adoles- 
cents’ LS. The correlation ( r = 0.49) between LS and parental 
social support suggests that adolescents’ perceived emotional and 
instrumental support from parents is particularly related to their 
LS. LS was negatively related to both internalizing and external- 
izing behavior. Negative relationships were also revealed between 
all authoritative parenting dimensions and adolescent externalizing 
behavior, as well as between both parental social support and 
autonomy granting and adolescent internalizing behavior. These 
findings are noteworthy as clear relationships among these vari- 
ables must be established as a prerequisite to analyzing the fit of 
subsequent mediating models. Last, as expected, there was a size- 
able relationship (r = 0.50) between the two types of adolescent 
problem behavior. 



Multiple Regression 

While significant bivariate correlations established the presence 
of relationships between each parenting dimension and adolescent 
LS, a simultaneous multiple regression analysis was conducted 
in order to determine the total amount of variance explained in 
LS scores by all three authoritative parenting dimensions, as well 
as to evaluate the relative strength (e.g., unique variance contri- 
bution) of each parenting dimension in predicting LS when all 
parenting variables were considered concurrently. LS scores were 
regressed on the linear combination of social support, psycholog- 
ical autonomy granting, and strictness-supervision. The equation 
containing authoritative parenting dimensions accounted for 26% 
of the variance in LS, F(3, 1182) = 137.10,/? < 0.001. 

Beta weights (standardized multiple regression coefficients) and 
squared semipartial correlation coefficients (the percentage of vari- 
ance in LS accounted for by a given predictor, beyond the variance 
accounted for by the other predictors) were then reviewed to assess 
the relative importance of the three parenting variables in the 
prediction of adolescent LS. Note that in light of significant relation- 
ships found between several demographic variables (adolescent age 
group, race, SES, and family structure) and LS, these variables were 
dummy-coded and entered first to statistically control for potential 
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TABLE II 



Simultaneous multiple regression analysis predicting adolescent life satisfaction 



Predictor 


Standard /3 ab 


sr 2 * 


Control variables 


1. Race 




0.007 


2. SES 




0.002 


3. Age 




0.002 


4. Family structure 




0.008 


Authoritative parenting dimensions 


1 . Strictness-supervision 


0.09* 


0.006 


2. Social support 


0.45** 


0.170 


3. Psychological 


0.10** 


0.010 


Autonomy granting 


R 2 = 0.29 d 
Adjusted R 2 = 0.28 



N = 1188. 



a Beta weights are standardized multiple regression coefficients obtained when 
life satisfaction was regressed on all predictors; values cannot be obtained for 
categorical, dummy-coded variables. 

b For /-tests that tested the significance of the beta weights df = 1175. 
c Squared semipartial correlation coefficients indicate the percentage of unique 
variance in life satisfaction scores accounted for by a given predictor variable 
beyond the variance accounted for by the other six predictors. 
d Unique variability = 0.20; shared variability = 0.085. 

*p < 0.05; **p < 0.001. 



confounds of these demographic factors on the relationship between 
authoritative parenting and LS. Beta weights and uniqueness indices 
are presented in Table II. 

Even when an adolescent’s age, SES, race, and family structure 
are considered, each of the three authoritative parenting dimen- 
sions is significantly related to LS (as indicated by significant 
beta weights). Social support demonstrated the largest beta weight 
at 0.45 (p < 0.001), while the beta weights for psychological 
autonomy granting and supervision were 0.10 (p < 0.001) and 0.09 
( p < 0.01), respectively. 
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Findings regarding squared semipartial correlations matched 
those for beta weights, in that social support emerged as the 
strongest predictor of LS, accounting for approximately 17% of 
the variance in LS scores, beyond that explained by the remaining 
parenting dimensions and demographic variables. In contrast, 
psychological autonomy granting and strictness-supervision each 
accounted for only 1% of the unique variance in adolescent LS. 



Adolescent Age as a Moderator in the Relationship Between 
Authoritative Parenting Dimensions and Adolescent Life 
Satisfaction 

A priori, developmental differences were expected to occur in 
relationships involving parenting behaviors. Therefore, following 
guidelines suggested by Holmbeck (1997) and Cohen et al. (2003), 
multiple regression analyses that included interaction terms were 
conducted to evaluate age as a moderator in the relationship between 
parenting and LS. Note that age was entered in its continuous 
form (i.e., years old) in tests for interaction effects. LS scores were 
regressed on centered terms (as recommended by Cohen et al., 2003) 
representing adolescent age, each authoritative parenting dimension, 
and each interaction between adolescent age and parenting dimen- 
sions (Supervision x Age, Social Support x Age, and Autonomy 
Granting x Age). When predicting LS, one significant interaction 
was found: Parental Social Support x Age [b = -0.07, t = -4.21, 
p < 0.001, A R 2 = 0.01], providing evidence for the moderating 
role of age in the relationship between parenting and LS; specific- 
ally, the influence of parental social support on adolescents’ LS 
differs dependent on the child’s age. On the other hand, no signifi- 
cant interactions between age and the remaining authoritative 
parenting dimensions were found. Thus, the influence of strictness- 
supervision on adolescent LS is relatively constant among adoles- 
cents of varying ages ( t = 0.47, p > 0.05), as is the relationship 
between psychological autonomy granting and LS, t = 1.56, p > 
0.05. 

To interpret the interaction effect found between LS and parental 
social support, we followed procedures set forth in Cohen et al. 
(2003) and constructed simple regression lines by regressing LS 
on parental social support at meaningful levels of the moderator 
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Figure 1. Interaction of parental social support with adolescent age in predicting 
levels of adolescent life satisfaction. Early, middle, and late refer to levels 
of age (i.e., adolescent age group). The slope of each line is denoted by the 
corresponding unstandardized regression coefficient ( b ). 

(age), specifically early, middle, and late adolescence. The interac- 
tion effect is plotted in Figure 1, in which the range of social support 
scores is on the x-axis, and life satisfaction scores are on the Y-axis. 

As shown in the figure, the slope of the association of social 
support with life satisfaction was the steepest for early adolescents 
(b = 0.753), smallest for late adolescents (b = 0.469, and in-between 
for middle adolescents ( b = 0.599). In other words, the influence 
of parental social support on adolescent life satisfaction decreases 
as adolescents age. This finding was also indicated in additional 
follow-up regression analyses examining the influence of all three 
authoritative parenting dimensions on LS in early, middle, and late 
adolescents; specifically, authoritative parenting explained a greater 
proportion of LS in early adolescents ( R 2 = 34%) than in middle 
( R 2 = 25%) or late (R 2 = 22%) adolescents. 

Evaluating Fit of the Mediator Model 

Finally, a path model attempting to explain the significant rela- 
tionships between authoritative parenting dimensions and adoles- 
cent externalizing and internalizing behavior completely through a 
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Figure 2. Hypothesized model of the relationship between authoritative 
parenting dimensions, adolescent life satisfaction and adolescent problem 
behavior in the total sample of adolescents. 



mediator (life satisfaction) was tested. Data were analyzed using 
the SAS system’s CALIS procedure. Parameter estimates were 
achieved via full information maximum likelihood methods. In addi- 
tion, error terms between internalizing and externalizing behavior 
were permitted to correlate due to expected measurement effects 
(e.g., variables were subscales of the same measure). Figure 2 
presents a graphical representation of this model, as well as obtained 
standardized coefficients and R 2 values. 

To assess the relative fit of the sample data to this path model, 
the residuals and selected fit indices - Root Mean Square Residual 
(RMR) and Bender’s Comparative Fit Index (CFI) - were examined. 
Although each of the six hypothesized paths was statistically signifi- 
cant, suggesting important relationships between each predictor and 
the mediating variable, as well as between the mediator and each 
type of problem behavior, overall fit indices were substandard. 
Specifically, CFI was at 0.90, below the desired level of 0.95 or 
higher. The RMR value of 0.065 approached an acceptable level 
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Figure 3. Revised model of the relationship between authoritative parenting 
dimensions, adolescent life satisfaction and adolescent problem behavior in the 
total sample of adolescents. 



(values below 0.06 are desirable). These results suggest that LS 
cannot fully account for the relationships between authoritative 
parenting and adolescent behaviors. 

To determine ways to improve model fit, residuals of the prior 
model were examined. Two pairs of variables possessed residual 
values at or above 0.15: externalizing behavior and strictness- 
supervision (-0.19), and internalizing behavior and psychological 
autonomy granting (-0.15), suggesting direct effects that were not 
accounted for in the original model. Therefore, a revised model that 
included all original paths, plus the inclusion of the direct paths 
just described, was tested. Results are depicted in Figure 3. Again, 
all paths were statistically significant. However, the revised model 
provided an adequate fit of the model to the data (RMR = 0.03; 
CFI = 0.98). In addition, all residual variances were below 0.10, 
suggesting that all important and necessary paths were included. 

To summarize, a model that contained indirect paths from all 
parenting variables to problem behavior scales, as well as direct 
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paths from parental strictness-supervision to externalizing behavior 
and from parental psychological autonomy granting to internalizing 
behavior best explains the data. LS appears to fully mediate the rela- 
tionship between parental social support and problem behavior, as 
well as partially mediate the influence of strictness-supervision and 
psychological autonomy granting on problem behavior. 



DISCUSSION 

Consistent with previous research that suggested a general link 
between family and children’s LS (Dew and Huebner, 1994), and 
a specific association between authoritative parenting and adoles- 
cents’ well-being (McFarlane et al., 1995; Petito and Cummins, 
2000), this study found a strong relationship between dimensions 
of authoritative parenting and adolescents’ LS. The current study, 
however, clarified this general association by elucidating which 
particular dimensions mostly strongly relate to LS in adolescents. 
Results revealed that all three crucial dimensions of authorit- 
ative parenting (strictness-supervision, social support/acceptance- 
involvement, and psychological autonomy granting) are signifi- 
cantly related to LS in early, middle, and late adolescents. In other 
words, the more adolescents perceive their parents are monitoring 
their activities, providing them with emotional and instrumental 
support, and encouraging them to express individuality and think 
independently, the higher their LS is likely to be. This finding 
is unique to adolescence, as research with young adults demon- 
strated that only parental acceptance (not autonomy promotion or 
limit setting) provided unique contributions to college students’ LS 
(Seibel and Johnson, 2001). 

However, the current study revealed that not all authoritative 
parenting dimensions were of equal importance in predicting LS; 
when all parenting behaviors were considered simultaneously, social 
support emerged as the strongest pathway through which parenting 
influences LS. Therefore, while all authoritative parenting dimen- 
sions relate to LS, the perception of a supportive parent appeared 
to be most important factor in determining adolescents’ LS. This 
finding is consistent with earlier research that found significant 
relationships between reciprocal social support and LS in preg- 
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nant teenagers (Stevenson et al., 1999), as well as between parents’ 
intrinsic (i.e., emotional) support and adolescent boys’ and girls’ LS 
(Young etal., 1995). 

In addition to delineating which components of parenting are 
crucial correlates of children’s LS, this study established the 
important role of development in the relationship between parenting 
and LS. Because children from early, middle, and late adoles- 
cents were recruited for this study, important comparisons between 
developmental levels were made, yielding two major findings. 
First, the collective influence of perceived parenting behaviors 
on adolescents’ global LS decreased across age groups. Appar- 
ently, as children age, other environmental factors partially replace 
the role of parents in adolescents’ evaluations of their LS. For 
example, given that a primary goal of adolescence involves indi- 
viduation and separation from family, perhaps non-familial factors 
such as one’s self-worth and peer relations play a larger part in 
determining older adolescents’ LS, replacing some of the prior influ- 
ence of parents. The second developmental finding pertains to the 
influence of the particular dimensions of authoritative parenting 
across development. Specifically, the influence of social support 
on LS decreased from early to late adolescence. In other words, 
whether or not a parent provided resources and a comforting rela- 
tionship made less of a difference to older adolescents than to 
younger adolescents. In contrast, associations between LS and 
both parental strictness-supervision and psychological autonomy 
granting remained relatively constant across adolescence. Although 
supervision decreased across developmental levels and autonomy 
granting increased, the extent to which these parenting behaviors 
related to LS was invariant. These findings emphasize the impor- 
tance of considering adolescent developmental level when designing 
models and interventions pertaining to adolescent subjective well- 
being. Different factors may be more or less important depending 
on the youth’s particular developmental level. 

Just as notable is this study’s finding that LS serves a functional 
role, mediating the relationship between authoritative parenting 
dimensions (particularly social support) and adolescent behavior. 
Support for the role of LS as a cognitive mediator is critical 
because it demonstrates that LS may be conceptualized as more 
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than a epiphenomenon (Lazarus, 1991; Veenhoven, 1989). For 
instance, Frisch’s (2000) review of LS research with adults yielded 
an extensive list of advantageous outcomes that stem from elev- 
ated LS, including increased longevity, problem-solving skills, work 
capacity, social and marital outcomes, and physical health. Thus, 
LS is more than simply a desirable attribute in and of itself, but 
also a prerequisite for positive psychological health. Consistent 
with cognitive-behavioral psychological theory, LS appears to serve 
as a crucial cognitive mechanism though which environmental 
experiences influence adolescents’ behavior. 

The finding that LS did not completely mediate the influ- 
ence of parental strictness-supervision and psychological autonomy 
granting on adolescents’ problem behavior is not surprising in light 
of findings from previous research on outcomes of parenting. Barber 
et al. (1994) found parental psychological control (the opposite 
of psychological autonomy granting) was highly correlated with 
children’s internalizing problems, while parental behavioral control 
(i.e., strictness-supervision) had a strong relationship with extern- 
alizing problems. This pattern was confirmed in the current study, 
as direct links between supervision-externalizing behavior and 
autonomy granting-internalizing behavior were indicated. Neverthe- 
less, the relative magnitude of these associations decreased each 
time adolescent LS was included as a mediator variable. Therefore, 
the current study revealed that LS partially intervenes in the strong 
relationships between these parent and child behaviors; LS provides 
a partial pathway by which supervision and autonomy granting 
relate to problematic behavior. Thus, other potential subjective well- 
being mechanisms may need to be investigated to fully account for 
these pathways. 

Clinical implications of these results pertain to potential preven- 
tion and intervention programs aimed at developing parenting 
skills that promote adolescent well-being. First, the results of this 
study have pinpointed particular parenting behaviors that relate to 
adolescents’ LS. Thus, designers of health promotion programs 
should incorporate components/elements relating to the provision of 
effective parental social support, in particular. Especially concerning 
parents with either a preference for authoritarian parenting (i.e., 
high supervision, low support) or limited resources and/or time 
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to devote to parenting, it may be necessary to help these adults 
shift more effort from strict supervision of their youth’s activities 
or active encouragement of their youth’s individuality to a larger 
emphasis on the provision of emotional and instrumental support 
in order to maximize LS. Parents and professionals should also be 
aware of the increased sensitivity of younger adolescents to social 
support. Concerning implications for intervention and prevention of 
adolescent psychopathology, the mediational role of LS cannot be 
overemphasized. Although LS is still a desirable outcome in and 
of itself, this research underscores its influence on other outcomes, 
namely internalizing and externalizing behavior. LS may serve as a 
crucial psychological mechanism, linking parent behavior and youth 
behavior. Thus, professionals who work with adolescent clients 
must not only assess the “inputs” of key agents (e.g., parents) in the 
adolescent’s life, they must also assess the nature and level of the 
adolescent’s subjective well-being. That is, they must seek to under- 
stand how the client formulates generalized cognitive and affective 
interpretations of the life experiences, which predispose her/him to 
subsequent behavioral “outputs”, such as healthy versus psycho- 
pathological behavior. Given that this research supports a medi- 
ational role of global LS judgments in the development of problem 
behavior, it is likely that comprehensive intervention and preven- 
tion programs may benefit from not only incorporating components 
aimed at enhancing environmental factors (e.g., parenting inter- 
ventions), but also incorporating components aimed at enhancing 
adolescents’ subjective well-being (e.g., life satisfaction). 

Primary limitations of the current study include demographic 
characteristics of the sample, the social support measure employed, 
the cross-sectional, correlational design, and sole reliance on self- 
report data. Concerning the participants, the database consisted of a 
largely low income, African American sample from a rural environ- 
ment. Although this sample afforded an abundance of data that 
can be used to evaluate the well-being level of an understudied 
population (African Americans) and racial differences in chi l dren’s 
LS, these demographics do not adequately represent the ethnic and 
SES makeup of the United States, perhaps restricting the gener- 
alizability of the findings. Certain design aspects of this research 
also limit the confidence with which results can be interpreted. 
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First, the cross-sectional, correlational nature of this study prohibits 
causal statements regarding directionality between variables. For 
example, although the hypothesis that parenting behavior determ- 
ines children’s LS is conceivable, the notion that children with 
positive LS elicit desirable parenting is also plausible. Second, only 
adolescent self-reports of their perceptions of their parents’ beha- 
viors were used to measure authoritative parenting dimensions in 
this study, raising the issue of method bias. A third methodological 
limitation of this study pertains to the social support scale employed, 
which did not behave as expected since separate facets of social 
support were not identified. 

Several directions for future research are suggested. First, 
research should replicate these findings with other samples. Second, 
in order to establish causal relations, future research should utilize 
longitudinal designs to assess the associations among parenting, LS 
and problem behaviors. Ideally, multiple informants should also be 
employed in order to ensure the best measurement of parenting 
behaviors, as actual parent behaviors may differ from adolescents’ 
perceptions of their parents’ behaviors. Third, future studies should 
employ scales with increased sensitivity to the types of social 
support offered by parents. 

Despite limitations, these results are noteworthy for several 
reasons. First, the relationship between adolescent LS and dimen- 
sions of authoritative parenting has been clarified further. Second, 
the significant role of adolescent developmental level in models of 
LS has been highlighted. Finally, and most importantly, the func- 
tional role of LS in the linkage of parenting behavior to adolescent 
problem behavior has been elucidated. 
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